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Calls Milk Prices Too High 


Committee Named by Mayor LaGuardia Holds Levels Out of Reach of Half 


of City Families—Strongly Criticises Federal-State Control Program 


. 


EW YORK CITY—Commissioner of 
NY siaricet William Fellowes Morgan, 


Jr. released 





publicly on November 
24th the text of the report by a committee, 
named three years ago by Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia to conduct a survey of the dairy 
industry and its problems in the city, in 
which it is held that the federal-state mar- 
keting order program to be inefficient in 
operation and costly to the consumer, and 
recommending immediate establishment of 
one or more experimental depots, if possible 
by private enterprise, to provide volume dis- 
tribution of milk at lower cost. 


The report had been submitted early in 
July, but its release was withheld until 
The recommendations were em- 
bodied in a ninety-six page statement of 
findings and conclusions of the group, which 
comprised Joseph M. Choate, Jr. as chair- 
man; Councilman Robert K. Straus; Albert 
D. Schanzer, Secretary of the Borough of 
Brooklyn; Thomas F. McCarthy; Susan 
Jenkins; and Dr. John L. Rice, Commis- 
sioner of Health. Ruth W. Ayres served 
as economist for the committee. 


recently. 


Advocating the setting up of large-volume 
milk depots on an experimental basis, the 
committee points out that through these 
nothing but milk should be sold and states 
that the plan, to be effective, should cut re- 
iiling costs through larger volume, reduce 
elivery expenses through a curtailment of 
stops, eliminate uneconomic practices and 
costs of collection in the present wholesaling 
set-up and cut as far as possible the cost 

bottle handling. 


+ 


Would Reduce Shed Area 


Among the proposals to lower consumer 
ices of fluid milk without reducing the 
lairymen’s return, the committee recom- 
ended curtailment of the flush season sur- 
lus and the gradual contraction of the milk 
hed until dairy plants supplying the city 
ave been reduced to a number whose entire 
uutput would be sold in fluid channels. 
According to its findings, although daily 
New York City sales average 3,100,000 
quarts of milk and 200,000 quarts of cream, 
“a little below half of all families and, meas- 


~ewsa aks 


, 


ured in another way, nearly 30 per cent of 


all white non-relief native families, have in- 
come below the level of those who can af- 
ford milk consumption at present prices.” 


federal-state control 
operations established under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
the committee points out that establishment 
of such regulatory operations requires the 
approval of two-thirds of the producers and, 
nominally, approval by 50 per cent of the 
handlers, with consumers having no voice 
in the matter whatever. 


Strongly criticizing 


Consumers Given No Voice 


“The factual arrangement for approving 
control orders, continues the report, “is of 
major importance because the system was 
super-imposed upon a situation which had de- 
veloped from the bargaining negotiations 
of two elements to the transactions involved 
in the transfer of milk, but which had not 
included any representation of the third 
party to this transfer. 


“The between farmers and 
dealers is competitive as long as the con- 


relationship 


sumer is in a position to express in an equiva- 
lent manner his competitive position, because 
his force in the market prevents the dealer 
from paying a higher than necessary price 
to the farmer. But when the consumer is 
relegated to the position of competing as an 
individual with forces organized to bargain 
collectively, he no longer maintains the in- 
tegrity of his position in relation to the eco- 
nomic transaction. The bargaining between 
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farmer and dealer came to be a balancing 
between them of the gains to be derived from 
an inarticulate, 


unaware and unorganized 


consumer. Thus, the arrangements for the 
marketing of milk in the New York City 
milk shed( as in many similar sheds) had 
become unsound through the use of the col- 
lective bargaining privileges when all parties 
First 
state control and later federal control, was 


to the transaction were not present. 


imposed upon and intended to bolster a basic- 
ally unsound structure. 


Sees Public Interest Violated 


“Under these circumstances the basic canon 
of public law that requires that legislation 
shall be in the general public interest and 
not the interest of any specific group or class, 
is violated. The methods of achieving the 
purpose of the marketing agreement act, as 
applicable to milk in the New York City 
milk-shed area, were not analyzed afresh 
from the total public point of view, but were 
analyzed primarily in terms of their ability 
to restore the benefits secured to the milk 
industry during the period of the ‘twenties. 


factor which must be 
recognized in analyzing the effect of the 
marketing order is that, when the force of 
law is given to any marketing arrangement, 
the existing competitive relationship of vari- 
ous.elements in the market are shifted and 
then are frozen.” 


“A second basic 


Noting that the original order fixing 
the prices in the New York milk shed con- 
tained a series of differentials which were 
resented by certain competitive elements in 
the industry as “grossly unfair” the report 
says some of the differentials had been modi- 
fied and were not “as bitterly opposed as 


previously.” 
Calls Regulations Unwarranted 


“None-the-less,” the report continues, 
“their basic justification as regulations under 
public law has not been warranted in appli- 
cation, for the economic factors considered 
and the formulae used in arriving at their 
specific level are not matters of public record. 
Until and unless the specific economic func- 
tion of each of these differentials is defined, 











and until and unless a scientific method of 


arriving at the figure to be applied is used 
and is made public, there can be no certainty 
on the part of the public that the market 
administration by the government, the instru- 
ment of the public, is not being used for the 
specific advancement of certain competitive 
elements within the market.” 


Joseph O. Eastlack, secretary of the New 
York Metropolitan Milk Distributors’ Bar- 
gaining Agencies, stated that the industry 
“will certainly read the report with a great 
deal of interest, and if there are practical 
suggestions offered for accomplishing the 
objectives they will certainly be considered 
by the industry.” 


Comment has been withheld by N. J. 
Cladakis, Federal-State Milk Market Ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropolitan 
Area. 

——————— 





WOULD CUT INSPECTIONS 
N. Y. City Health Officials Seek Narrow- 
ing of Approval Service 


Dr. John L. Rice, New York City Health 
Commissioner, announced on December 3rd 
that his department is seeking to eliminate 
unnecessary milk inspection services, especi- 
ally in out-of-town plants whose products 
do not reach New York City. Department 
officials estimate that roughly 20 per cent 
of the country milk plants approved to serve 
the New York Milk Shed do not send milk 
into the city. 


In a circular letter sent out to several 
hundred milk distributors, country plants and 
producers, the Health Department stated that 
it was considering the confining of its in- 
spection service to those sources of supply 
actually needed to fill city 
making due 


requirements, 
allowance for an adequate 


surplus. 


“At present,” the letter said, “a greater 
number of plants and dairies are under our 
inspection than the needs of the city require. 
Our indicate that a number of 
country plants have shipped little or no milk 
or approved milk products to New York 
City for several years. it is felt that this 
department is not warranted in maintaining 
supervision over 


records 


sources of supply which 
ship their products elsewhere or use their 
milk receipts solely for the manufacture of 
products.” 


—— ome e 


USERVO EXPANDS 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (E. B.).—Uservo, Inc., 
dealing in milk bottles and other dairy equip- 
ment, has purchased a garage and ware- 
house building at Buchanan and John Sts. 
here and will move the local branch to that 
location. The warehouse building is 100 by 
150 feet. The firm was founded in South 
Bend in 1931 and opened the local branch 
the following year. 
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Halt Subsidy Payments 


N. Y. Administrator Suspends Market 
Service Fees to Dairymen’s League 
and Eastern Producers’ Cooperative 


made in New York 
City December 5th by N. J. Cladakis, admin- 
istrator of the New York Metropolitan Milk 
Marketing Area, that service payments to 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn., 
Inc., and the Eastern Producers’ Cooperative 


Announcement was 


Association, the two largest milk producer 
cooperatives in the New York shed, have 
been suspended and are being held in reserve. 


In the case of the Dairymen’s League 
the suspension, applying to payments for 
July through October said to be imposed for 
failure to comply with a provision of the 
marketing order requiring the filing by all 
milk handlers of their payrolls and payroll 
records with the administrator. In the case 
of the Eastern Producers’ group the suspen- 
sion, which was effective immediately, was 
stated to be placed in force until the organiza- 
tion clears itself of a complaint lately issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission charging, 
among other things, that it is under the dom- 
ination of the Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. 


Membership in the Dairymen’s League is 
upwards of 20,000, while the Eastern Pro- 
ducers has between 9,000 and 10,000 dairy- 
men on its rolls. 


Paid to Encourage Cooperatives 


Under the federal-state control order serv- 
ice payments, which are in the nature of a 
subsidy to encourage the growth of cooper- 
atives and to stimulate their performance of 
services for their members, have been made 
to the Dairymen’s League at a rate of 4c per 
hundred Ibs. of milk sold while the Eastern 
Producers’ group has been receiving 34c¢ per 
hundred pounds. The total sum going to 
each has not been made public, but Mr. 
Cladakis pointed out that a total of $79,000 
was paid out in November under this head- 


ing to the sixty-nine cooperatives in the New 


York shed. 


Mr. Cladakis expressed the hope that amic- 
able settlement of the dispute with the Dairy- 
men’s League would be arrived at shortly. 
The Eastern Producers group now are peti- 
tioning the Secretary of Agriculture for a 
hearing to clear themselves of the Trade 
Commission charges, which they and Shef- 
field officials already have emphatically denied. 


_————- Oo =e — — 


MILK SALES HOLD OVER 1940 





Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
October increased 4.80 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to reports 
from leading distributors in 152 United States 
markets to the New York City headquarters 
of the Milk Industry Foundation. This is 


the fifteenth successive month for which in- 


creased sales of fluid milk have been reported, 

In October daily average sales totaled 7,- 
276,635 quarts compared with 6,943,559 quarts 
in October, 1940. 


Milk company payrolls in October showed 
an increase of 7.67 per cent and employment 
an increase of 2.27 per cent compared with 
October, 1940. 

Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
September increased 6.26 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to re- 
ports to the Foundation. 

In September daily average sales totaled 
7,270,786 quarts compared 6,842,332 
quarts in September, 1940. 


with 


Milk company payrolls in September show- 
ed an increase of 7.18 per cent and em- 
ployment an increase of 2.00 per cent com- 
pared with September, 1940. 


ee 
NEB. DAIRY CONFERENCE 


Annual Manufacturers’ Event at Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Jan. 20-23 

Lincoln, Neb—The annual Dairy Manu- 
facturer’s Conference to be held at the Dairy 
Department of the University of Nebraska 
here is scheduled for January 20 to 23, 1942. 
As usual, Tuesday will be spent on problems 
of the market milk 
will be devoted to ice cream. Thursday will 
be butter day, stressing 
quality. A 


industry. Wednesday 
specifically cream 
new feature 
program will be a period devoted 
to merchandising problems. 


of this year’s ice 
cream 


Among the nationally known speakers who 
will be on this year’s program are Professor 
P. S. Lucas of Michigan State College; M. 
E. Parker of the Beatrice Creamery Com- 
pany; K. E. Mennen of 
eries; and H. C. Darger, coordinator for 
the National Cream Quality Program. 


Armour Cream- 


This year the work in milk will stress new 
processing problems that are becoming more 
important all the time. The ice cream pro- 
gram, although built around the customary 
scoring contest in which samples from all 
over the state will compete, will devote 
special attention to the problem of body and 
texture. The merchandising period should 
prove of interest not only to manufacturers 
but also retail dealers. The butter program 
is largely devoted to cream quality improve- 
ment and a discussion of new methods of 
plant sanitation. 


A registration fee of $2.50 for the entire 
course or $1.00 per day is charged. For 
further information, address Supervisor of 
Short Courses or Professor E.L. Reichart, 
in charge of the course, Dairy Husbandry 
Department, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


—— 


DAIRY FIRM DAMAGED 


Washington, Pa—Considerable damage 
was caused by fire at the bottling house of 
the Shrontz Dairy, East Maiden St., here 
recently. 
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On to Certain Victory 


ITH the holocaust of war now 
\\/ spreading to the four corners of the 
world under the policies of savage 
brutality and treacherous duplicity pursued 
those infamous disciples of barbarity who 
sently control the destinies of the so-called 
powers, the twin doctrines of physical 
and the fellowship of man which 
burgeon anew to inspire all civilized hearts 
during this holiday season once more appear 
as but empty mockeries. 


4 


Yet let us all hold fast to the unshakable 
knowledge that the Spirit of Christmas is in 
truth an unchanging verity, and press for- 
ward this struggle into which we have been 
forced with one mighty and all-conquering 
surge for humanity and justice toward the 
eventual realization of Christian ideals, in- 
domitably secure in the certain faith that 
therein lie the sole seeds of hope remaining 
to mankind. 


Research Project Nears Success 


Nec perfection of a process for pre- 


serving Vitamin C in milk—one of its 
most valuable food elements but like- 
me of those most readily destroyed— 
sorted by that widely-known dairy re- 
triumvirate Drs. Pau, F. S#Harp, 
GutTurie and D. B. Hanp of Cornell 
ersity, culminating several years of ex- 
entation on this important problem. 


rting from the fact developed through 
studies that the Vitamin C content of 
appears to vary indirectly with the 
nt of air present therein, and that the 
ent decreases as more and more air comes 
ntact with the product at the various 
in its progress from the cow to the 
mer, these scientists set about arriving 
some commercially practicable means 
igh which air contact could be eliminat- 
reduced to the greatest possible degree. 


that under experimental conditions 
rization and bottling can be conducted 
h a manner that no resulting loss of 
min C ensued in. the actual process it- 
llowed their development, in coopera- 
ith another research activity in progress 


at the university at the same time, of a 
technique of removing air from the milk dur- 
ing this plant operation. 


Continuing studies now are reported to 
place the group on the threshhold of success- 
ful development of a method which will per- 
mit the retaining of the Vitamin C content 
at the end of pasteurization and bottling 
at approximately 80 per cent that of freshly 
drawn milk. Final efforts now are being 
directed toward smoothing out various 
difficulties first encountered with the func- 
tioning of the equipment used. 


The extreme importance of maximum re- 
tention of Vitamin C in milk from the stand- 
point of both the dairy industry and general 
dietary standards may be realized by the 
statement by Drs. SHarp, GUTHRIE and 
Hanp that, if the full original Vitamin C 
values could be preserved in all milk and 
milk products utilized for human consump- 
tion, the amount would approximate the 
content of that vitamin in half of the entire 
citrus crop of the United States. Or, put 
in another way, such full preservation up 
to the consumer’s table of the volume of 
Vitamin C in freshly drawn milk would give 
one quart of the product a Vitamin C equiv- 
alent to that contained in the juice of one 
orange. 


Bang’s Disease Control Progresses 


REAT encouragement is to be found 

in the marked success recently experi- 

enced in the continuing drive toward 
eradication of brucellosis, or Bang’s disease, 
from the country’s cattle herds. Latest pro- 
gress report in the drive was presented by 
Dr. Joun R. Mouter, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in an address 
before the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association delivered on December 4th at 
Chicago, in which he outlined the beneficial 
results from the employment of strain 19 
Brucella abortus vaccine, developed by his 
adjunct to the test-and- 
slaughter plan long in use. 


3ureau, as an 


field studies 
undertaken by the Bureau in cooperation with 


Summarizing experimental 


many states, in which the vaccine was ad- 
ministered to cattle between the ages of 
four and eight months, Dr. MoHLer stated 
that 96.7 per cent normality in calving was 
recorded by 13,888 animals which had pre- 
viously been subjected to the treatment. A 
high degree of resistance to infection with 
the disease was likewise registered in the 
case of vaccinated cattle exposed by contact 
with known infected animals. 


Dr. MoHLER stressed the high degree of 
safety encountered in the utilization of the 
vaccine, experience having shown that the 
strain does not increase in virulence as had 
been feared in some quarters. Pointing out 
that the expected normal tendency of a cul- 
ture of the properties of strain 19 would be 
toward a diminishing rather than an in- 
creasing degree of virulence, he stated that 
as a matter of fact laboratory tests indicate 
that when properly handled very little change 
indeed takes place in the culture. 


Extraordinary safeguards to insure purity 
and proper strength have been placed around 
the actual production of the vaccine, these 
extending all the way down to strict regula- 
tion of the quality of the glass containers 
themselves to protect the contents against 
possible injurious chemical action from the 
glass. 


Gratifying increase in the employment of 
the vaccination program, which had been 
officially sanctioned by federal and state 
veterinary officials at the Association meet- 
ing in 1940, was clearly reflected in Dr. 
MouLer’s report that during October of 
this year this protective treatment was co- 
operatively applied to upwards of 11,000 
calves in herds in thirty-four states. 


Dr. Mouter told his hearers that official 
surveys of the federal-state activities in this 
direction reveal that within: the past seven 
been cut in 
half throughout the United States, or from 
approximately 10 per cent in 1934 to 5 per 
cent during the current year. And the de- 
infection now is materially less 
throughout the 446 counties in twenty-three 
states where a systematic program has been 
followed involving testing and retesting to- 
gether’ with 


years bovine brucellosis has 


gree of 


reactors. 
In these counties, which receive the designa- 
tion of “Modified Accredited Bang’s Dis- 
ease Free Areas,” Dr. MoHLER reports that 
there now exists a maximum of only 1 per 
cent of infection, with not more than 5 per 
cent of the herds affected. 


prompt removal of 
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Aid the Salvation Army 

NCE again the Salvation 
putting on its annual campaign for 
money to buy food, clothing, and toys 
for the needy poor at Christmas. Each year 
the ravages of disease, poverty and unem- 


Army is 


ployment reduce a large number of men, 
women and children to a state of helplessness 

True to its record of sixty-one years of 
service in the United States, the Salvation 
Army is ready as a “first line of defense” 
to those in need. Last year, for example, it 
furnished 559,262 Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas dinners outside its own institutions and, 
in addition, supplied 398,178 children with 
toys, shoes and warm clothing. 

Help is needed now so that the Salvation 
Army can meet the demands made upon it. 
It is obvious that the contributions poured 
into the Army’s Christmas kettles on the 
street corners of the country are insufficient 
to meet the cost of distribution. Further 
sums thus must be obtained from individuals. 
Your gift will be glady received and widely 
and wisely dispensed by the Salvation Army 
institution nearest to you. 

That New Casein Fabric 
UR this depicts 
Dorothy Maguire, one of Broadway’s 
actresses, modelling a_ strik- 
“Aralac,” National 
Dairy Products Corporation’s new commer- 


front cover month 
leading 


ing ensemble in which 
cially-successful casein fibre, is blended with 
other textiles to the Full 
description of the new product was presented 
in the Review for November. 

Our scene was taken at a “Stars 
of the Milky Way” luncheon and fashion 
show given at the Hotel Plaza on November 
24th by the Second Regional Council of the 
Army and Navy for the purpose of raising 


create fabric. 


cover 


funds to send Christmas gifts and recreation 
room equipment for members of our armed 
forces stationed in the Second Corps Area and 
in the outlying bases at Iceland, Puerto Rico 
and Trinidad. Mrs. Junius S. Morcan and 
Mrs. THomas H. McINNERNEY were co- 
chairmen of the event, which afforded the 
first public display of feminine costumes in 
which “Aralac” was utilized. 


The Export-Import Record 

NCE again we bring up to date the 
O) iatuiation of exports and imports of 

leading dairy products and oleomar- 
garine from and into the United States lately 
presented in these columns. Here is the 
record for September and for the January- 


September period for this year and 1940: 


EXPORTS—Lbs. 
t. Sept. Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Butter 225,886 263,609 2,113,293 2,113,895 


Cheese 
all type13,801,955 190,955 55,551,995 1,519,094 
Cond. 


milk 6,300,473 3,402,026 58,615,699 14,357,592 
milk . 45,875,172 16,016,994 237,320,098 103,707,445 
Dry milk 
Whole 
Skim 


1,075,493 
3,079,459 


474,734 10,958,952 5,757,056 

320,994 17,778,729 2,351,208 
TS—Lhs. 

Sept. Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 

1940 1941 - 1940 
98.243 1,702,807 910,906 


Sept. 
1941 
Butter 246,996 
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Cheese 

(all type)1,464,431 1,533,548 16,508,287 26, 

Milk (gals.) 319 633 13,802 

Cream (gals.) 394 47 883 

Cond. 

milk 177 

Evap. 

milk 0 

Dry milk 

Whole 1,322 71 4,648 
Skim 0 7,761 
Dry buttermilk 0 0 250,910 
Casein 2,073,404 1,318,278 29,940,133 20,693,077 

Analysis of the September figures shows 
a considerable expansion over the previous 
month in exports of cheese, case evaporated 
milk and dry skimmilk, while the outward 
movement of condensed and dry whole milk 
fell off from August. The commercially un- 
important butter exports likewise were below 
the previous month. Tremendously heavy 
gains in exports of the former products were 
recorded over September, 1940. Again clear- 
ly shown is the extent of the expansion of 
shipments abroad of all dairy categories ex- 
cept butter during the first nine months this 
year as compared with the same period in 
1940 arising from the operations of the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

Likewise again readily observable is the 
degree to which the normal flow of key 
dairy products to this country from foreign 
quarters has been cut into by the impact 
of the war. Arrivals here of foreign-made 
cheese, even though bolstered by a freer 
movement from Argentina, ran below Sep- 
tember of 1940 and at the same time showed 
a decline from August of this year. Septem- 
ber butter importations, also largely Argen- 
tina goods, fell off from the previous month, 
though considerably exceeded September of 
last year. For the first nine months of 1941 
cheese imports were down neatly 10,000,000 
Ibs. from the same period in 1940, while im- 
portations of butter ran roughly 800,000 Ibs. 
heavier. 


Imports of casein during September jump- 
ed sharply over August and far exceeded 
September of 1940. Arrivals here of foreign 
casein during the first nine months of the 
current year, representing almost wholly 
Argentina production, ran about 9,200,000 
Ibs. heavier than the same period a year ago. 
The quantity of the concentrated milks group 
coming forward continues to be reduced to 
commercially unimportant volume with the 
complete cutting off of shipments this way 
from northern European countries. 


Discord AmongDairymen 
Members of Metropolitan Milk Produc- 
ers’ Co-op. Assn. at Odds Over Sev- 
eral Matters—Outcome Uncertain 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Sharp controversy broke 
out among the 60,000 dairymen members of 
the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Bargaining Agency during its annual 
meeting held here during the early days of 
December, with the split nearing a climax 
at this writing. Two primary causes of the 
divergence of views have centered upon fill- 
ing the office of Executive Secretary, held 
since the agency was organized by Charles 


H. Baldwin, and upon the recently announced 
complaint made public by the Federal Trade 
Commission charging domination of the East. 
ern Milk Producers’ Cooperative Assoication 
by the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc. 

As an outgrowth of the latter development 
the Dairy Union 
December 2nd from the so-called Owen D, 
Young committee, made up of major cooper- 
ative milk producing groups, allegedly be- 
taken on a 
resolution which it sponsored calling upon 
Market Administrator N. J. Cladakis to sus. 
pend cooperative payments under the iederal- 
state-control order to the Eastern Milk Pro. 
ducers’ Cooperative Association. Both this 
organization and the Sheffield Farms Co 
have emphatically denied in public statements 
that the latter dominated the former 4; 
charged in the F.T.C. complaint 

Meanwhile, a fight vaging 
renomination of Mr 
3aldwin to the position of Executive Secre- 
tary, with the 10,000-member Eastern Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative Association and 2 
group of five other units threatening with- 
drawal unless Mr. Baldwin resigned 


Farmers’ withdrew on 


cause unfavorable action was 


strong was 


over the scheduled 


Action in this connection was prevented 
however, on December 3rd when the new 
Board of Directors, increased from seventeen 
to thirty, failed to act on a previously tabled 
resolution demanding Mr. Baldwin's witb- 
drawal and set no date for its next session 
At the same time the group led by the East 
ern Producers’ Association, delayed its 
threatened withdrawal pending action on the 


Executive Secretary appointment. 
_——_—=>-0—____—_ 


BORDEN ACQUIRES CONCERN 


The Borden Co. has announced acquisition 
of the Muller Laboratories of Baltimore, pro- 
ducers of “Mull-Soy,” a milk substitute in 
fluid form for use in diets of persons allergic 
to the proteins of cow’s milk. 

The laboratories, which will contune 
under the management of Dr. Julius F 
Mueller, will be operated under the direction 
of the prescription products department oi 
the Borden Co. The product is sold in drug 
stores on the recommendation of physicians. 
It is in liquid form, packed in 1514-ounct 
tins, and is prepared from soy bean flour, 
soybean oil, dextrose, sucrose, calcium ané 
sodium salts. 


-_-— 


POSTPONE ICE CREAM HEARING 


Washington, D. C.—Announcement has 
been made by Administrator Paul V. Mc 
Nutt of the Federal Security Administration 
of a postponement to January 5, 1942 of the 
hearing on proposed standards of identity 
for ice cream. 

Postponement of the session, originally 
scheduled for December Ist, had been ft 
quested by the International Association o 
Ice Cream Manufacturers and other stat 
and regional industry groups in order ® 
permit more time for preparation of m* 
terial to be presented. 
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Urges Wider Support 
United Dairy Committee Says Unfair 
Oleo Competition Can Be Overcome 
By Cooperative Efforts 


La Crosse, Wis.—American dairy farmers 
have met the problem of increased produc- 
tion for defense and they can, with proper 
organization, also cope with the problem of 
unfair competition from imitation products 
enhanced by the recent ruling on oleomar- 
garine standards by the Federal Security 
Administration, according to officials of the 
United Dairy Committee. 


In a message to the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture, representing about 80,000 farm- 
ers, at its annual meeting here on November 
4th, Ralph E. Ammon, chairman of the 
committee, said, “The butter industry has 
the advantage over the oleo interests of 
having the superior product. As a rule in a 
battle between a real product and a poor 
substitute, the real product is the ultimate 
winner. If oleo were not permitted to use 
the color and flavor of butter in order to 
confuse the consumer, the battle would be 
so one-sided that it would not be called a 
battle.” 


The real contention in this controversy is 
whether or not oleo shall have the right to 
use the color and flavor of butter. 


“When the bureaucrats gave to the oleo 
interests the right to use butter color and 
favor,” Mr. Ammon declared, “They gave 
something that was not theirs to give. The 
butter industry is trying to regain that which 
is rightfully its own property.” 


Oleo Group Beclouds Issue 


Among the disadvantages to the dairy in- 
dustry in the present situation he pointed to 
the fact that the oleo manufacturers attempt 
to hamstring the dairy industry by claiming 
trade barriers and introducing the issue of 
sectionalism. The oleo interests try to pre- 
sent it as a north-south fight on the basis 
that cottonseed oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine. 
“7 asserted, “that the 
farmers receives a hundred times 
as much income from milk as he does from 
the oil going into oleomargarine. This the 
dleo industry has been careful not to tell 
him.” 


he facts are,” he 


southern 


Commenting on the strong organization of 
the oleo interests, he pointed out the need 
for coordination of effort among the three 
million American farmers whose combined 
support of the butter industry could exert 
a strong influence in Washington. Attention 
was called to the fact that butter does not 
need benzoate of soda to preserve it or to 
kill its odor and that this is likely to be 
the deciding factor in the oleo controversy. 


Conclusions may be drawn from a survey 
of all the factors involved in the controversy 
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which would indicate that the oleo interests 
have a temporary advantage in better organ- 
ization and superior advertising and mer- 
chandising methods. The long time advan- 
tages, however, are on the side of dairy 
farmers and creameries if they will coop- 
erate with the United Dairy Committee and 
exert their influence in an organized cam- 
paign to protect their interests. 


—_——o— oo —_—_—_ 
SEEK HIGHER RETURNS 


Detroit, 
ducers’ 


Mich.—The 
Association, 


Michigan Milk Pro- 
although stating that 
there will be no strike, is threatening to di- 


vert its supply of milk away from the reg- 
ular Detroit market to condenseries and 
manufacturing centers unless price adjust- 
ments are granted. The producers are ask- 
ing a boost from $2.69 to $3.00 per hundred- 
weight, which would mean an 


the retail price from 13c to 14c. 
——q7— 2 ————_—_— 


NEW EVAPORATED PLANT 


St. Louis, Mo—Pet Milk Co., according 
to reports, will spend more than $500,000 
for construction of a new evaporated milk 
manufacturing plant in Siloam Springs, Ark. 
G. H. Koger is general manager of the firm’s 
Arkansas plant. 


increase in 





(IT’S GRANULAR) 


Faster Killing HAS LOW ALKALINITY) 


@ The new, granular Lo-Bax is a chlorine bactericide — : | 
specially designed and adapted for the dairy indus- 
tries. This special granular form makes it free-flow- 
ing, simple and easy to handle. Containing over 50% 
available chlorine, its low alkalinity makes Lo-Bax a 
thorough, fast-killing bactericide. There is no guess- 
work in the use of Lo-Bax . . . it’s the scientific sani- 


tizing agent! 


Handlers of milk or milk products who need a clear, 
fast-killing dairy rinse solution will find the answer 
in Lo-Bax. Lo-Bax does not lose its strength, _— 


solutions which are effective hot or col 


—and i 


granular form speeds up the rate of solution. her 


1,000 gallons of dai 
from only one 28 oz. 


rinse solution can be made 
ottle of Lo-Bax. 


Literature is available on the Mathieson Plan for easy 
and effective sanitation from “cow to consumer”. 


Lo-Bax 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


INC 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


LO-BAX ... NUFOS ... HTH-15.. 
CAUSTIC SODA... 


- DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... 
SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. 


- AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
- QUID CHLORINE ... BLEACHING POWDER 
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Emergency 


ONGRESS now is resolutely and with 

CC compet unity facing the drastic emer- 

gency created by the unprovoked attack 

upon the United States and its possessions 

by Japan’s war mongers, with defense meas- 
ures occupying the center of the stage. 

What 


be necessary 


legislation will 
declaration, 


further immediate 
beyond the war 
the voting of full emergency powers to the 
President, and the 
tional 


granting of ample addi- 


appropriations for waging our war 


against vicious totalitarian aggression, re- 


mains to be seen. 

The price control bill passed by the House 
is declared by Senator McNary of Oregon 
to be toothless and timorous. Contrary to 
the expressed demand of representatives of 
the farm, dairy and livestock organizations, 
the bill places a ceiling on farm prices but 
provides no control over wages. 

The farm-price ceilings are rather high 
on some products. Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists are claiming that the House 
bill would permit farm prices to rise on an 
average of 130 per cent of parity. Never- 
theless, the congressional committees were 
told by spokesmen of farm and dairy groups 
that they wanted no price ceilings without 
wage ceilings. Investigations lead to the 
belief that the farmers both North and South 
in increasingly large numbers are decidedly 
opposed to any more New Deal control over 
their business affairs. 

Representative Cooley of North Carolina 
says the bill is “repungent to the American 
system and the most vicious measure the 
House has ever been asked to pass.” Repre- 
sentative Williams of Missouri, senior ma- 
jority member of the Banking Committee, 
said it would mean a form of economic dic- 
tatorship. 

Representative Dies of Texas said he 
would vote to send the bill back to the com- 
mittee if for no other reason than that he 
refuses to put this power into the hands 
of enemies of this country. He alleged that 
top-ranking officials of the Price Adminis- 
tration had records of affiliation with com- 
munistic organizations. He has submitted 
to the President the names of 1,126 members 
of subversive organizations employed by 
this government. He said, further, he was 
sick and tired of the arrogance of bureau- 
crats who infest this government. 

The House price control bill has been 
turned over to the Senate Banking Com- 
mitte. Action may be taken on it some time 
in January or later. : 
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Strike Regulation 


OT in eight years has the House 

shown a higher degree of independence 

than when it passed by a vote of 252 
for and only 136 against the drastic Smith 
defense labor bill. This bill, sponsored by 
Representative Smith of Virginia, requires 
a 30 days’ notice of intention of defense plant 
employes to strike; provides for a secret 
ballot of employes before a strike can be 
called; closed and open shop conditions as 
they now exist shall be maintained in de- 
plants; violence or intimidation of 
workers on defense contracts is prohibited, 
and walkouts, labor boycotts or sympathy 
strikes are outlawed. 


fense 


Violators of the act lose status under the 
National Labor Relations Act, and forfeit 
the right to federal relief money or benefits 
under the Social Security Act, including un- 
employment compensation. 


permit 
members of the communist party, 
the Young Communist League or the Ger- 
man-American Bund to serve as officers lose 
Wagner Act status. Unions are compelled 
to register with the NLRB with a full state- 
ment of membership, officers, dues, fees and 
finances, under penalty for failure of losing 
Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia act rights. 


Labor unions which knowingly 


felons, 


While the House gave its strong support 
to the Smith bill, its fate is uncertain. An 
administration spokesman declares that it 
is reasonably that Roosevelt will 
veto the bill if passed in its present form. 
It is doubtful if it passes the Senate. The 
Connolly bill, empowering the President to 
take over strike-bound defense plants and 
operate them by his New Deal agents, may 
have the right of way through the Senate. 
If so the bills will go to conference and a 
compromise measure will be drafted by the 
committee, and there is no telling what it 
will provide in the way of restrictive anti- 
strike legislation. 


certain 


It may be noted in this connection that 
the White House New Dealers have a 
stronger hold on the Senate by far than on 
the House. Members of the House are 
more responsive to the demands of the voters 
back in their home districts, and it is known 
that they are hearing from them as never 
before. In fact the mails are packed with 
letters from the home folks, which undoubt- 
edly accounts for the vote on the Smith bill. 
It may be predicted with reasonable cer- 
tainty that the time is at an end when bills 
sent over from the White House will be 


passed by the House without any 
attention given to their contents. 


Fight Langer Bill 


HE American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is opposing S. 1435, a bill i 


duced by Senator Langer of North 
kota, to prohibit child labor and pr 
minimum wages as a condition for agri 
cultural benefit payments. President O’N« 
of the Federation says he does not bel 


special 


that the Langer Bill is either a proper 
a workable approach to the problems 
preventing child labor and assuring an 
quaté income for adult farm workers. 
are vigorously opposed to this bill.” 
states. “The proposals which it makes 
so-drastic and far-reaching that we cannot 
believe they will receive serious considera- 
This legislation 
would discriminate against the farmers who 
are cooperating 


tion from the committee. 


with various government 


programs; it would be a first step toward 
collectivism. 

“The Langer Bill makes government pay- 
ments contingent upon the payment of gov- 
ernment wage rates, not only to labor em- 
ployed in the production of a crop on which 
the benefit payments are made, but ne to 
the labor used in all other aspects of the 
farmers’ even though these 
aspects may be totally unrelated to the pro- 
duction of the crop on which the benefit pay- 
ments are made.” 


business, other 


This would include the wages of all |! 

ers employed by dairy farmers in the pro- 
duction of milk and the processing of milk 
products. As President O’Neal points out, 
this proposed legislation make the 
Secretary of Agriculture sole arbiter of 
the compensation to be paid every employee 
for every day and every hour’s work em- 
ployed on the farm. 


would 


Almost every one of the 6,000,000 farmers 
in the United States would be subject to 
the Langer bill if he hires any labor, even 
though for only a few days or even a few 
hours per day. The administrative difficul- 
ties involved in checking compliance with 
minimum wage standards on 6,000,000 farms 
365 days per year are beyond comprehen- 
sion—to say nothing of the red tape that 
would be involved. Real enforcement of 
the provisions of the bill would mean the 
last word in regimentation. 

Mr. O’Neal questions whether farmers 
the United States would stand for it. 
powers of the New Deal administration 
enforce the law under authority that 
been given it by Congress will make com- 
pliance by farmers practically assured. The 
tens of thousands of government job holders 
required to secure enforcement would be 
hot on the trail of every farmer who failed 
to live up to the provisions of the law in 
every particular. 

It hardly seems possible that such a Dill 
could be enacted, but this Congress has pass- 
ed bills sent over from the White House no 

(Please turn to Page 290) 
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Seeks More Dry Skim 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Urges 
Further Expansion in Output — 
Wants No Added Egg Drying 


ashington, D. C.—W ith heaviest needs 
lry skimmilk still ahead, the Department 
griculture reported here November 22nd 
that further sharp increases in its produc- 
would be necessary in order to meet 


requirements for lend-lease shipment. 


\ total of 200,000,000 pounds of dry skim- 

is required in present goals for ship- 
ment to Great Britain under the Lend-Lease 
Act. Supplying this amount means a 40 to 
30 per cent increase in total dry skimmilk 
production ih the United States. At present 
the total dry skimmilk make is nearly 10 per 
cent above this time last year. Some increase 
in the supply for human consumption has 
been brought about diversion of 
supplies from manufacturing for animal feed. 


through 


At the same time, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported that facilities for producing 
dried eggs for lend-lease shipment now are 
more than ample to meet requirements, and 
further expansion of this industry is not 
desirable.. Estimated full time egg drying 
capacity on November lst approximated 167,- 
000,000 pounds of dried eggs annually, com- 
pared with an annual full time capacity of 
40,000,000-50,000,000 pounds last spring be- 
fore expansion became necessary. 

Egg Drying Facilities Ample 

“Early last spring we estimated that dried 
egg production would have to be increased 
to approximately 114,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally in order to meet our expanded domestic 
needs and requirements for lend-lease ship- 
ment to Great Britain,’ Dr. E. W. Gaum- 
nitz, Associate Administrator of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration said. “Through 
expansion of existing facilities and priority 
allocations for new plant and equipment, 
adequate production capacity was obtained 
by September Ist, after which no further 
encouragement was given by the Department 
for added expansion. Since September, ex- 
cess dried egg production capacity has been 
brought about principally by milk driers who 
added the drying of eggs to their plant oper- 
ation on a part time basis, or by the use of 
milk drying equipment solely for dried egg 
production. 


In view of the scarcity of metals and 
other materials required “for defense pur- 
poses, and the fact that there is now more 
than ample capacity to produce all of the 
dried eggs that are needed, further expan- 
sion is not desired. In fact, facilities which 
have been converted for the drying of eggs 
should be restored to their use for manufac- 
turing dried skimmilk. Otherwise they. may 
be contributing to a possible surplus of dried 
*g products which may have a serious reper- 
cussion on the poultry industry as a whole. 
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The need for increasing the production of 
dried skimmilk 
should be made to build up these milk sup- 
plies rather than use milk drying facilities 
for the production of more dried eggs than 
may be required.” 


is great, and every ettort 


From March 15th through November 15th, 
the Department of Agriculture bought 
slightly more than 29,800,000 pounds of dry 
skimmilk and 32,900,000 pounds of dried 
eggs. These purchases, primarily for lend- 
lease shipment, were made through the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration. 


—_—_—_—_—_e—=p>—_o —____ 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C.—Nearly 28,000 Wash- 
ington, D. C., 


schools and 7 


boys and girls attending 59 


settlement houses in low- 





income areas will get free milk daily under 
a program announced December 7 by the 
Department of Agriculture. Pupils of 45 
public, 14 parochial schools, and 7 settlement 
houses will receive the milk as soon as bids, 
for supplying it are offered by dairies and 
accepted by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. The program will also be avail- 
able to eligible schools which will be selected 
soon in Maryland suburbs of the Washing- 
ton milk marketing area. 

Under the program, the District Board of 
Education pays one cent a half-pint for the 
milk and SMA makes up the difference be- 
tween the penny paid by the Board and the 
total cost of the milk. Dairy farmers receive 
a lower price for this milk than for regular 
Class 1 fluid milk, but higher than for milk 
used for cream, butter and other products. 








costs to the minimum 


Pfaudler Glass-Lined and Stainless Steel Storage Tanks 
feature streamlined sanitation for quick cleaning. Meet- 
ing every board of health requirement, Pfaudler tanks 
are amazingly simple, cutting cleaning time and labor 


You will also appreciate the deep dished heads with 
large knuckle radius which Pfaudler pioneered years 
ago to give greatest strength and easier cleaning. 

The condensed story of Pfaudler fittings is taken from 
Bulletin 806. Complete story awaits your written request 


PFAUDLER 


THE PFAUDLER CO. Executive Offices: Rochester, N. Y. Factories: Rochester, N.Y. and Elyria, O 
Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati. Plaudler Sales Co., Sen 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Representatives in principal cities 


How to store large quantities 
of milk products with less 


labor. 


























1, To remove the effi- 
cient combination inlet 
and air vent, simply 
loosen three wing nuts, 
turn, and lift out 


2. Combination light 
fitting and observation 
glass Four principle 
parts. Unhooks just like 
inlet fitting 


3. Pfaudler flush valve 
removes by simply un- 
screwing large wing nut 
Valve disassembles in 
20 seconds 


4. To open manhole 
door, just loosen hand 
wheel. Tilt and swifgout- 
side tank. Door lifts off 
hinge pin. Ail in 18 
seconds 


5. To remove agitator, 
push back sleeve on 
drive shaft and release 
pin. Just slide out the 
agitator shaft and rotary 


sea 












Supplee-Wills-Jones Modernizes 
Third Country Processing Plant 


Prominent Philadelphia Milk Products 


Firm Installs Latest Dairy 


Equipment to Increase Production and Efficiency of Its 


Centerville, Pa., Country Processing Unit 


N EXTENSIVE program of 
modernization has been com- 
pleted at the Centerville, Pa., 
creamery and milk condensing plant 
of the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Co., prominent Philadelphia dairy 
processing and merchandising or- 
ganization. 
The work is part of a building 
program, launched three years ago, 
to make Supplee country process- 


Jesse Jackson 
Capacity 


Adjusting Valve of Large 
Stainless Steel Vacuum Pan 


ing plants and receiving stations 
The Center- 
ville plant is the third major unit 
Last 
autumn a companion to the Center- 


models of efficiency. 
to be modernized completely. 
ville plant was officially opened in 
Chambersburg, Pa., as to which a 


full descriptive story then appeared 
in the “Review.” In the fall of 1939 


Weighing Pasteurized Cream inte Cans for 
Shipment to Distributing Markets 
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Supplee completed modernization of 
its milk powder plant in Hagers- 
town, Md. 
under way to modernize additional 
receiving stations. 


Preliminary plans are 


The Centerville plant draws milk 
from the Crawford County area in 
Western Pennsylvania, near Erie, 
one of the leading producing sec- 
tions in the state. During the peak 
receiving period this year, the plant 
drew nearly 100,000 pounds of milk 
daily from its patrons. 


Pasteurized cream is shipped in 
cans to Philadelphia for fluid sale 
and for use in making Supplee Seal- 
test Condensed milk, 
both sweetened and unsweetened, is 
shipped in barrels to markets in 
Philadelphia, New York, Newark, 
3altimore, City 


ice cream. 


Chicago, Kansas 


and throughout Ohio. 


Jesse H. Jackson is manager of 
a staff of twenty-two employees, 
with operations supervised by Her- 
bert C. Beardslee, district superin- 
tendent, and John M. Staz, manager 
of country plants. 


Personnel of Organization 


Officers of the company are Hen- 
derson Supplee, Jr., president, who 
is the third generation of his family 
to hold that office; Frederick S. 
Kirk, George J. Hauptfuhrer, 
and Frank Sharp, vice-presidents; 
Henry N. Woolman, vice-president 
and secretary; Joseph L. Jones, 3rd, 
treasurer; and Clifford E. Frish- 
‘muth, Russell E. Moore, and Wil- 
bur S. Scott, directors. The com- 
pany, founded in 1804 and the oldest 
continuously operating milk com- 
pany in the United States, is a sub- 
sidiary of National Dairy Products 
Corporation. 


New Condensary and Creamery to Meet De- 
mands for More Milk and Dairy Products 


Supplee was the first outside buy- 
er of milk in the Centerville area. 
The company entered the territory 
in 1916 and bought out a small local 
creamery. Approximately 15,000 
pounds of milk were received daily 
at the start. The plant has had an 
important part in building up a pros- 
perous dairy farming industry in its 
area. 


Stainless Steel Fan Cooler, Pump and 
teurizer for Cream Processing 


Pas- 


Many innovations in construc- 
tion, sanitation and efficiency have 
been made in the new plant. Among 
the pa- 


trons is a new-type automatic can 


innovations of interest to 
returns cans to 
minutes after 
Another im- 


washer, which 


patrons within five 
the milk is received. 
provement is a new-type automatic 


(Please Turn to Page 288) 


John Staz (right) and Jesse Jackson Inspect 
stainless Steel Coolers and Milk Storage Tank 
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New Difficulties In Milk Plant Operation and How Best 


to Overcome Them 


occasions rather recently the question con- 


N SEVERAL 
() cessing the pertinent problems of the milk plant operators 


t 


in the northeastern states has been up for discussion. Since 


e discussions apparently have been of interest to several groups 


f milkmen, the following is presented hoping that the Review read- 






will derive some benefit from it. 








Each day presents new problems for the operator of a milk 


lant. Mt is impossible to do any more than merely mention a very 


upervision required to produce a 


labor situation nor the control 
than to say that the 


\¢ 


yperators 


f a health department inspector. 


>a 


ave the equipment in such condition 


ense so far as farm inspection is concerned. 


resent 


fice orders. 


int, but they must be 


of those with which the plant operator is confronted. Without 
plant operators at 
control from both 
third, the constant 


high-quality product day in and 


doubt, the greatest problems confronting the 
first, the 
and 


are: labor situation; second, 


marketing sanitary points of view; 


lay out; and fourth, the cost of plant equipment. 


Since I am not an economist, I will not attempt to discuss the 


from a marketing standpoint, other 


labor 


fense workers and the c 


situation—due to the large demand for 


trolling hand which the labor unions are 


itaining—is becoming very acute in plants in and near the larger 


nters of population. 
Troublesome Features of Sanitary Control 
The sanitary control is a definite item of concern to the plant 
the 
We know 


ing imposed upon the 


because of ever-changing 
that there 


industry in so far 


regulations and so-called 


are continually new requirements 
as equipment is con- 
of those changes are 


made in o1 


rned. Some not particularly costly or signifi- 


der to comply with the requests 
The changes in plant set-up, even 
from 


ough they may not be « 


the 


ostly a material standpoint, do in- 


Ive use of a considerable amount of costly labor always to 


as to avoid undue criticism. 
We know that the bacterial counts in many municipalities have 


ss . ‘i. 1} last far ae hicl ae . . 
en reduced within the last few years, which requires more ex- 


With the lowering 


{ bacterial counts and the adoption of the new medium for making 


ose counts, the problem of meeting the bacterial count require- 


ents on raw milk just prior to pasteurization is not an easy one 


the plants where milk is purchased from a large number of dairy- 


en, and where milk must be handled in quite a few pieces of 


juipment. 


Another problem in some milk sheds, especially the ones cov- 
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ed by certain municipalities, is the .complying with the very 


stringent requirements pertaining to sediment tests. Some inspectors 


ssify the sediment tests as either “clean” With the 
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iently difficult that the fieldmen must be on their toes every minute 
order to make sure that their producers are always on the alert 
deliver only milk with a minimum amount of sediment. 


Thermoduric Counts and Sediment Test 


The new requirements pertaining to the maximum thermoduric 


which survive pasteurization—counts on milk as re- 
ved at the pasteurizing plant and the very strict attitude taken 
some municipalities regarding the sediment test, have caused 


end of trouble to plant operators and dairymen in certain lo- 


alities. In addition to the above problems so far as sanitary con- 
rol is concerned, the plant operators and dairymen experience the 


onsistencies of the regulations adopted by the individual munici- 
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and ammonia sections are separate! 
This prevents distortion and reduces 
replacement cost (if ever required). 
For illustrated bulletin, write to: 


Jensen Machinery Co., Inc. 
Bloomfield —- Oakland 
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palities, and then the individual inspectors from the same munici- 
pality may not be consistent. These problems are not always ap- 
preciated by many health officials. 

I do not want to leave the impression that our health regula- 
tions are to be severely criticized, but certain recent changes in 
some of the sanitary codes can not be too well justified and do 
cause the milk industry an additional expense, both from the stand- 
point of inspection and of laboratory control. 

The plant operator who can consistently deliver a high-quality 
product to his customers is one who should be congratulated be- 
cause he must practically live in the plant constantly checking the 
products—beginning with the raw milk and following the opera- 
tions through the plant day after day and year after year. It is felt 
that the problems connected with the production of a high-quality 
product are somewhat different in small and large plants. 

The Question of Flavor Control 

In New York State the most important problem of the small 
plant is the matter of flavor control. The most common flavor de- 
fects in bottled milk in New York State are the oxidized, metallic 
or papery; feedy; and rancid. During the late winter and early 
spring months there has been as high as 60 per cent of pasteurized 
milk, representing a cross-section of the state, which shows a very 
distinct oxidized flavor. On the average, 35 to 40 per cent of 
the pasteurized milk in New York State for the last six or eight 
years has shown the oxidized flavor in the late winter and spring 
months. The oxidized flavor is much more troublesome in certain 
sections of the country than in others. New York State seems to 
be affected about as badly as any. 

The oxidized flavor is caused by certain enzymes or chemi- 
cals in milk which accelerate the development of this off-flavor. 
There are several things which may be done to retard, if not elim- 
inate, the development of this oxidized flavor. The green feeds, 
such as properly cured alfalfa hay and grass silage, do seem to 
reduce the tendency of the milk to develop the off-flavor. The elim- 
ination of copper and copper alloys in the equipment, both on the 
farm and in the plant is a very definite aid in retarding its de- 
velopment. Twenty-four hours or more of aging of raw milk seems 
also to retard slightly the development of the flavor. 

Homogenization at a pressure of 1,500 pounds or above in a 
homogenizer in good condition will prevent the oxidized flavor 
from developing. Pasteurization of milk at 180 deg. F. in one of 
the high-temperature, short-time. pasteurizers prevents the develop- 
ment of the oxidized flavor. The creaming of the milk is destroyed 
to a large extent by this heat treatment. The addition of a small 
amount of vitamin C to milk at the time of processing retards the 
development of the particular off-flavor. Deareating milk or re- 
moving the air and thus the oxygen prevents the oxidized flavor 
from developing. 

Remedies For Other Off-Flavors 

Milk which is produced by certain cows varies considerably 
in its susceptibility to develop this oxidized flavor. Milk which 
develops the off-flavor rather easily will be sensitive to sunlight, 
which in this case will cause a quicker development of. the oxidized 
flavor. Also, milk which has been handled in equipment containing 
copper and copper alloys will occasionally develop the oxidized 
flavor when the equipment and bottles are “sterilized” with a chlorine 
solution without subsequent rinsing with water above 160 deg. F. 
The oxidized flavor becomes increasingly worse as the milk be- 
comes older. The plant operator who has more or less difficulty 
with oxidized flavor can help himself to a certain extent by keep- 
ing his cooler stocks as low as possible, in others words by selling 
the milk as soon as possible after processing. 

The remedy for the feedy flavor is very simple when compared 
with preventing the oxidized flavor. Cows should never be fed 
anything but perhaps concentrates just before milking. Any strong- 
smelling feeds, such as silage, wet brewers’ grains, cabbage and 
the like should not even be in the stable within three hours before 
or during milking. Grass silage gives more of an off-flavor and 
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odor to milk than does corn silage. A stable that smells strongly 
of cows and feed will be the cause of some of the cowy, barny or 
feedy odors and flavors of milk, because these odors get into the 
milk through the cow’s body since she is compelled to breathe the 
foul air around her. Ventilation in a barn helps considerably in 
reducing the cowy and barny odors and flavors in milk. 

The rancid flavor and odor and the bitter flavor in milk and 
cream are due to cows low in production, either because of late 
lactation or poor feed. A Jersey or Guernsey cow giving less than 
approximately 10 pounds of milk and a Holstein or Ayrshire giv- 
ing less than about 20 pounds of milk per day will produce milk 
which, after a storage period of 12 or more hours, will be very 
likely to develop the rancid and bitter flavors. If milk is not rancid 
and bitter before pasteurization, the pasteurized product will not 
develop the off-flavor because the heat of pasteurization destroys 
the enzyme lipase, which is the substance responsible for the de- 
velopment of the rancid and bitter flavors. 


The Question of Bacterial Counts 


The larger milk plants .at the present time are probably more 
concerned about the bacterial counts than any other one item so far 
as the raw product is concerned. The bacterial counts are more 
troublesome now than in the years just passed, because of the new 
medium which allows more of certain types of bacteria to develop 
during the incubation of the agar plates than was the case with 
the old standard agar. In some cases there are figures reported to 
show that the bacterial counts with the new agar may be as much 
as four to five times as great as the counts from the same milk 
when the old agar is used for comparison. 

Smaller plants are not bothered quite so much with the higher 
bacterial counts because of the change in medium since, as a rule, 
the larger the number of producers delivering to a plant, the more 
difficulty is involved in making sure that all the equipment on the 
farms is kept clean. In general, the high counts with the new 
method for determining the numbers of bacteria in milk are due to 
the improper washing and “sterilizing” of equipment either on the 
farm or in the plant, or both. 


The bacterial counts in the larger plants are relatively higher 
than the smaller plants because more equipment must be used in 
the larger plants, and, regardless of how well equipment is washed 
and “sterilized,” “sterilization” is not one hundred per. cent, and 
therefore the more equipment the more chances for contamination. 
Larger plants must also keep a.reserve supply of raw milk in 
order to not be hampered too much should certain emergencies 
arise. Even though the larger plants, as a rule, have better labora- 
tory control than the smaller ones, it is felt that this control is 
absolutely necessary in order to comply with the bacterial count 
regulations of the health departments in the larger cities. 


Milking Machine Care Important 


Another problem which is going to make the reduction in bac- 
terial counts felt more than ever is the fact that many dairymen 
are purchasing milking machines at present because of the shortage 
9f labor. Milking machines are not always kept so clean as they 
should be by the average dairyman, so do cause increases in the kinds 
of bacteria which show up more readily with the new agar than 
they did with the old. 


The larger plants in New York State are not troubled to 
any great extent with oxidized flavors. The feedy and rancid 
flavors and those caused by bacterial growth are the ones which 
cause the larger plants concern. The feedy, barny and cowy flavors 
have already been discussed. If the rancid flavor develops in raw 
milk or cream during shipment or storage before pasteurization, 
the milk or the cream separated from it can be heated momentarily 
to temperatures ranging from 110 to 130 deg. F., depending upon 
the rapidity with which the off-flavor develops. This heat treat- 
ment is the most common remedy for this particular off-flavor in use 
at the present time. The remedy for the odors and* flavors caused 
by high bacterial count raw milk is obvious. 
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Both large and small plants occasionally have difficulties with 
msistently putting out pasteurized products that are always sat- 
sfactory so far as the phosphatase test is concerned. In New York 
ate the percentage of unsatisfactory phosphatase results have 
een reduced by eliminating, or at least reducing to a minimum, 


nz 2 


a 


foam in holder type pasteurizers, more consistent checks on ther- 
mometers by plant operators, the grooving and venting of valves 
on the raw milk inlet lines to pasteurizers. The careless standard- 


ition of pasteurized cream has in the past caused considerable 
ficulty. The phosphatase test has resulted in improving that 
eration. There still is difficulty in always obtaining a satisfactory 
\osphatase reading with cream separated from pasteurized milk. 


Presence of Coliform Organisms 


In New York State, as well as certain other sections of the 
country, the test for the presence of coliform organisms has caused 
some plant operators considerable difficulty, until proper measures 
were taken satisfactorily to clean and “sterilize” the plant equip- 
ment. Coliform organisms in the finished product indicate improper 
pasteurization or contamination after pasteurization. Improper 
pasteurization is rarely a cause of the presence of coliform or- 
ganisms in this day. In practically all cases, this contamination 
after pasteurization is caused by the improper washing and “‘steriliz- 
ing” of equipment and not by human contamination. 

It is felt that the test for coliform organisms in the finished 
product is desirable because the average plant should be able 
properly to wash and “sterilize” its equipment. The extension serv- 
ice of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity has had very few calls for help in cleaning up ropy milk, 
since the coliform test has been used rather widely throughout New 
York State. The organisms causing ropy milk are members 6f 
the coliform group. A negative coliform test, therefore, indicates 
the absence of the coliform organisms, thus eliminating the pos- 
sibility of ropiness occurring in the finished product. A positive 
coliform test does not necessarily mean that the product will de- 
velop ropiness, but a negative coliform test does indicate that the 
product will not develop ropiness. 

The problem of thermoduric bacteria causes the larger plants 
more trouble than the smaller ones, for the reasons already given, 
but it is not infrequent that a smaller-sized plant has its difficulties. 
The plants in smaller cities are not bothered often because the 
sanitary control in the smaller cities is usually not quite so strict 
as in the larger ones. The more laboratory work which is done on 
a milk supply the more defects may be found. 


Proper Care of Equipment 

Everybody will probably admit that the cost of dairy equipment 
is high. It may not be out of proportion to equipment used in 
other industries, but the small plant operator has a large invest- 
ment per quart of milk if he has equipment that will be comparable 
to that in the larger plants. The high cost of dairy equipment does 
mean that the efficient operator is the one who maintains his equip- 
ment in good condition. 

It is felt that there is a difference between the maintenance of 
equipment in the larger plants and smaller ones. 
usually have a maintenance man or crew, 


The larger plants 
who are specialists in 
their line. The equipment is inspected and lubricated regularly and 
properly. Too often operators of smaller plants do not properly 
care for their equipment from the standpoint of lubrication and 
replacement of worn parts. 

The labor in the larger plants may not be quite so careful 
with the equipment as those in the smaller plants, because the 
owners of smaller plants can take more personal interest in each 
employee, and thus the average employee of the smaller plant may 
take more pride in his work. Many operators of smaller milk plants 
can reduce their depreciation of equipment, therefore operating cost, 
considerably if more care is taken with proper lubrication. The 
time and energy spent on proper and thorough lubrication will 
return large dividends. 
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Bacteriological Problems in os 


High Temperature Pasteunzation 


Harold Wainess, Dairy Ba¢teriologist of York Ice Machinery Corp., Interestingly 


Considers Proper Plant Operating Practices With the Short-Time System* 


ITHIN the past few years, high temperature short time Chief Fault of Using Plate Count Alone 


pasteurization has been extensively adopted by the milk in ; aoe os ; ; 
—* P _ ‘ =A ~ i But an examination ot their pasteurized count g1 
dustry. Coincident with this, public health authorities have , ae : 
; . ; ki 1k ae different picture. Now it is evidenced that only samples 4, 
also adopted tryptone glucose skimmulk extract agar as a standard : om 
rp 1 trypt 8 : s ; are poor milks from the pasteurized viewpoint Then to 
medium for plate counts and in many cases reduced the incubation . £ ae saan bea , ' 
. = ‘ ° ? samples 2, 8, and 14, would undoubtedly be adjudged from their low 
temperature from 37 deg. C., to 32 deg. C. , 


raw milk bacterial population, as good quality milk. 
These factors have brought to the fore the problem of thermo milks were high in thermoduric 


However, thes« 


k bacteria, so that there was n teurize 


Th 


duric bacteria. significant reduction in the number of organisms after pasteurizatior 


Many dairy plants have installed a high temperature short time This is perhaps the eream * fault = eae Se ree milk plat 
system and have found that their previous methods of laboratory unt alone as an index of milk to be pasteurized. 
control were inadequate. Whereas they had been using either a Table 2 shows data taken at a plant plying milk to the ca 
raw milk count or a direct microscopic count, or the methylene Chicago area. This plant had used the methylene blue reductior ine thi 
blue reduction test, used alone neither of the above tests could test as its sole source of raw milk control. These samples are onl) . 
detect the presence of thermoduric micro-organisms in their present a portion of the 243 farms supplying milk to the plant, but are 
milk supply. Tables 1 and 2 illustrate this point. ndicative of the entire supply. The table in itself is self-explanatory 
Table 1 shows a portion of the count taken at a plant in the a io preageigrioedh an weg sariaaae dines dealinrartos 

—* f 


ae ; , ot y in the detection of therm ric contamination, but als 
Cincinnati area, where the only evidence of control was the raw es ¢ ermoduric contamination, but a 


> as an indication of other high raw counts. It is als f interest 
milk count. Raw samples were taken, and then laboratory pas to sieges ‘ cacisitins sacs: 


: : . hat these counts were made during th inter months 
teurized in sterile test tubes at 142.5 deg. F. for 30 minutes, and . . . de durin winter month 


both samples plated on TGSME. From an examination of the raw gh raw counts duc cooling are not usually evident 


counts alone, samples 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 15, woul The first step in tracing the thermoduric outbreak at the abov 
be undoubtedly condemned as poor quality milk. plant was to check the high temperature short time pasteurizer 
TABLE 1 Samples were taken in sterile test tubes from the balance tank 

Value of the Raw Plate Count Alone, in Determining the Quality of Milk on — . on — a 7h . : . ¢ “11 
” , a i> Sitehenh — qua 2 supplying the pasteurizer, followed by samples taken of the mil 


Many 
- : : : , on water 

- as it left the high temperature unit, throughout the day’s run. The 
Producer Plate count per c.¢ . , . bottom 
sumber Laboratory pasteurizea Yaw samples were then laboratory pasteurized in sterile test tube 

ses.ece grees at 142.5 deg. F. for 30 minutes and both samples were plated o1 

55, - 

84,000 37.000 the 
341,000 10,000 

50, 0¢ 325,000 , » * ~ 

ps apes goed Plant and Laboratory Operation Similar 

450,000 3,800 ~~ a ‘ ‘ . 

920,000 1,000 The data shown in Table 3 are typical of the trials mad 

02,000 93, ¢ ; ae ee 
+ 000 1000 Here we can see that there is but slight difference between plant 

150,000 74.000 x 

816,000 1,100 ‘ ° - 2 ° ° e 

320.000 6,100 ; performing an efficient job of pasteurization 

450,000 1,000 a : 

94,000 89,000 ; 7p : TABLE 3 

235.000 101.000 Comparison of Plate Counts of Plant Pasteurized and Laboratory Pasteurized 

Milks 


tryptone glucose skimmilk extract agar. 


ind laboratory pasteurization and that the equipment in questior 


TABLE 2 
Value of the Methylene Blue Reduction Test Alone, in Determining the 
Quality of Milk te be Pasteurized 


Producer Methylene Blue pe 
number reduction time in hours Raw abo ory pasteur 


am 


on 


| P> >>> >> p> > Pr >> b> >>> >> 


A3 Over 8 hours 820,000 290.000 7.000 
D4 oe « 2,980,000 160,000 

p10 “ aa 070,000 $20,000 
D117 oe ee 119,000 65.000 
Gh oe ee 700,000 66.000 
1,10 os oe 620,000 460,000 
Mi 0 900,000 15,000 
M10 a 450,000 180,000 
Q2 of 110,000 82,000 
R& te 260,000 40,000 
T2 o 850,000 76.000 
T10 e 110,000 14,000 
T16 _ 720,000 67,000 
X12 ae 320,000 70.000 


32.000 


> wre 


000 
600 


700 
23.000 


100 


. 7,300 
*An address presented by Mr. Wainess at the Annual Meeting of the ‘ 
American Dairy Science Association held at Burlington, Vermont, from 


24.400 
June 23 to 27, 1941. 
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At the plant supplying milk to the Chicago area the methylene 
blue test was continued and both the Resazurin test and “pasteur- 
ization test”, i.e., making plate counts before and after pasteuriza- 
tion,, were run in conjunction. This was followed by a visit to all 
the farms supplying milk of an inferior grade. 


One c.c. of a 0.0055% solution of Resazurin was used for 10 c.c. 
of milk and collected in sterile test tubes. The samples were incu- 
bated at 37.5 deg. C., for 2 hours, and graded as follows: 


Dye entirely reduced to white, Bad 
Dye partially reduced to pink, Poor 
Dye slightly reduced to lavender, Fair 
Dye not reduced—blue, Good 


Both raw and laboratory pasteurized milk were plated on 
TGSME agar at an incubation temperature of 37 deg. C. 


[hese tests were made every day for a period of a month. In 
Table 4 are shown results obtained from a representative group 
f producerg supplying poor quality milk to the plant. These were 
ill producers whose farms had not been inspected for some time, 
lue to the fact that their milk had not reduced the methylene blue 

in less than 8 hours. However, with subsequent adoption of 
the Resazurin test and actual plating of the milk, raw and pas- 
teurized, quite a different picture was obtained. 


The conditions existing on some of the farms visited are also 
found on Table 4. Dirty milking machines were, as other investi- 
gators have found, the most prevalent source of contamination. 
However, other items of considerable interest were discovered. One 
was the fact that there are very few farms on which we found teat 
cups in the lye solution, the farmers complaining that in cold 
weather such a solution would freeze in a short time. A method 
f keeping the lye solution throughout the year has been devised 
and is in use at many farms today. This is done by placing the 
teat cup racks in lye solution in a small wooden box with hinged 
over. A 15 watt bulb is installed inside the box to keep the solu- 
tion from freezing. Such a container can be hung on the wall of 
iny milk house. 


Other Sources of Contamination 


\nother source of contamination was the hot water heater. 
Many farms were using a commercial type of heater whereby cold 
water was taken in at the top and warm water drawn off at the 
bottom. However, the manufacturer of this equipment has made 
no provision for cleaning, and after a few weeks on the farm the 
heaters are veritable bacteriological incubators. Shipping cans covered 
on the inside with milkstone were found to be a very prevalent 
source of contamination, as was the use of stagnant water to wash 
equipment, and the absence of any disinfectants. These visits to 
the farm were followed by group meetings at which proper methods 
of cleaning milking machines’ and other farm utensils were 
demonstrated. 


The most important result obtained in Table 4 is the accuracy 

e Resazurin test in singling out milk high in thermoduric bac- 

For a total of 104 producers with: milk of high bacterial 

count, 78% reduced the Resazurin dye to either pink or white 
inside of two hours. 


Whenever the Resazurin test was either poor or bad, an investi- 
gation of the individual farm was immediately made. In all cases 
some definite cause was found on each farm. In each instance where 
both raw and laboratory pasteurized plate counts were low and the 
Resazurin test poor or bad, symptoms of Mastitis were discovered 
in the herd. 

From the above results, which are only a small portion of the 
total taken, it can be seen that the substitution of the Resazurin 
test for methylene blue test will be of great benefit. For plants 
that have available bacteriological equipment, the combination of 
the Resazurin test with raw and laboratory pasteurized plate counts 
is an almost infallible method of quality control. 
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For small plants that cannot afford bacteriological equipment, 
the Resazurin test used exclusively is a relative accurate index of 
thermoduric contamination. 

TABLE 4 
Methylene Blue, Resazurin and Raw Laboratory Pasteurized Milks Compared 
with Farm Inspection 








Pro- Methylene Platec ounts per c.c, 


ducer Blue re- Resa- Lab. pas- Farm 
no ductiontime zurin® Raw teurized inspection 

A3 Over 8hrs. Poor 820,000 290,000 Milking machine dirty. 

AT Pe Ee Poor 1,210,000 42,000 Stagnant water used to wash 
pails. 

B6 SS Poor 890,000 109,000 No solution in teat cups. 

D3 ae ite Poor 340,000 35,000 Water heater dirty. Vacuum 
lines dirty. 

D4 — Poor 2,980,000 160,000 Milkstone on shipping cans. 

D9 ~~ Poor 312,000 35,000 Water heater dirty. No solu- 
tion in teat cups. 

D10 ~. Poor 1,070,000 320,000 Water heater dirty. Milking 
machine dirty. 

D17 a Bad 1,600,000 212,000 Milking machine dirty. Hoses 
taped together. 

E5 <p ol Mabon Poor 9,000 1,000 Mastitis in herd. 

G5 ee ee Poor 700,000 66,000 Milking machine dirty 

G15 ey ee Poor 15,000 1.000 Mastitis in herd 

J10 = eo Poor 241,000 34.000 Water heater dirty. Milking 
machine dirty 

L3 F Poor 1,500,000 130,000 Milking machine dirty 

L24 ee on Poor 218,000 67,000 Milkstone on shipping cans 

M4 =) ste Bad 900,000 115,000 No solution in teat cups 

T2 Poor 1,850,000 76,000 Milking machines dirty. Stag- 


nant water 
T17 oe Poor 190,000 3.600 Mastitis in herd. 


U3 - Bad 79,000 1,000 Mastitis in herd. 
wi4 S = Poor 40,000 1,000 Mastitis in herd 
X12 e Poor 287.000 42.000 Water heater dirty 
*After two hours incubation: 
Whites Bad Lavender—Fair 
Pink—-Poor Blue—Good 


Ice Cream Short Course 


Fifty-First Annual Two Weeks’ Event to Be Held at 
Penn State January 19-31 


State College, Pa—The 51st annual ice cream short course will 
be given by the Dairy Department of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, January 19-31, 1942. This two-week course will provide in- 
tensive training in the important phases of ice cream manufacture 
largely from the production standpoint. The Pennsylvania State 
College was the first institution of its kind to give instruction in 
the manufacture of ice cream. This took place in 1892, thus making 
this course the fifty-first year of ice cream instruction at the in- 
stitution. 

Lectures will cover in detail such subjects as testing milk and 
ice cream, ingredients used in the mix, mixing, pasteurizing, homo- 
genizing, freezing and hardening of ice cream. Special attention is 
given to calculations of the ice cream mix. Other subjects discussed 
are making of ices and sherbets, standardizing of acidity, use of 
stabilizers, flavors and equipment. An entire day of the course is 
devoted to fancy ice cream, pies, cakes, etc. 

In the modern and complete ice cream plant operated by the 
College Creamery the student will put into actual practice the teach- 
ings of the classroom. The creamery is equipped with modern equip- 
ment which includes pasteurizers, several types of homogenizers, 
direct expansion, batch and two continuous freezers. 

Opportunity is given to the student to test milk, cream and ice 
cream, the latter by the Modified Babcock and the Mojonnier tester. 

The course is open to plant workers, executives, ice cream 
machinery and supply salesmen. The demand for ice cream makers 
and operators is said far to exceed the supply at this time. Those 
taking the course stand an excellent chance of bettering their present 
positions. 


On January 30 will be held the annual ice cream conference at 
which time speakers of importance in the industry will discuss 
merchandising and production problems. The program will be an- 
nounced later. It is expected that a large number of former short 
course students will return for the conference, after which there 
will be a banquet at the Nittany Inn. 

Further details and a bulletin describing the course may be 
obtained by writing Prof. C. D. Dahle, Dairy Department, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 
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Circular on Milk Fat Tests 


N. Y. State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


Issues Free Data on Revised Rules and Regulations 


Albany, N. Y.—Recent amendments to the Agriculture and 
Markets Law relating to tests of milk for fat content and the 
revised rules and regulations applying to such tests are included 
in a new free circular now available from the Department head- 
quarters here. The methods outlined in the circular must be used 
by all persons licensed by the Department to sample and test milk 
purchased or sold within the state on the basis of its milk fat content, 


The 32-page circular, number 614, includes the amended law 
as enacted in the Mitchell-Creal bill of 1941, the specifications jor 
glassware used in the Babcock test and in the Gerber test, and de- 
tailed instruction for taking samples of milk, the taking and care 
of composite samples, specifications for acids, and the various steps 
in the actual testing process. 

The circular, while prepared and issued by the Department, 
represents the studied opinion of a committee which included repre- 
sentatives of dairy companies, the College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, dairymen, and the 
Department. The committee worked nearly two years to revise 
testing mehods to protect dairymen and to make tests fair to all 
concerned. The Department has supplied all licensed milk testers 
and buyers of milk with the new law and regulations. 

Copies of circular 614—Rules and Regulations for Sampling 
and Testing Milk and Cream for Fat Content—are available free 
on request to the Department of Agriculture and Markets, Albany. 


Winners of Top Pasteur Awards 





A. G. Marcus (center) of Pasadena, Cal., president of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers, presenting the Pasteur medals for distinguished 
service by milkmen, awarded annually by the Milk Industry Foundation, 
at the recent annual I. A. M. D. convention in Toronte. 


Cornelius K. Oker (right), route salesman for Adohr Farms, Los Angeles, 
received the gold Pasteur medal for saving the lives of two children buried 
in an 8-foot sand cave. 

Silver medals were awarded to Fred Mokrohajsky (extreme left), driver 
for Shelley & Parke, Binghamton, N. Y., for rescuing two small boys who 
had fallen through ice into a river, and Raymond J. Clancy (second from 
left) route salesman for Sidney Wanzer & Co., Chicago, for routing @ 
housebreaker during his early-morning rounds. 

Robert Snyder (second from right) of Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Lendon, 
Ont., Canada, received a special medal for saving a soldier’s life. 
Among the bronze medals with special mention te be presented locally were 
the following: Leon Record, milkman for H. P. Hood & Sons, Auburn, Me 
for risking his life to save a baby trapped with its parents in an old 
wooden hotel which was burning. Ronald N. Entwistle, milkman for 
Supplee-Wills-Jones, Jenkintown, Pa., for saving the life of a steam shovel 
operator. Alvin Airey, milkman for Glendale Farms, Newark, N. d., for 
capturing a robber at a customer’s home as he was delivering milk. Earl 
Auchenbach, for Farmers Fairfield Dairy Co., Reading, Pa., for 


helping te save a family from a burning house. Ralph Lavin, milkman for 
Kennedy-Mansfield Dairy, Madison, Wis., for his skill in applying arti- 
ficial respiration te a very small baby in danger of suffocation. 
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Tomato Juice and Acidophilus Milk 
rkets Walker-Gordon Laboratories Now Producing and Dis- EVERYTHING YOu NEED 
ms tributing Taste-Appealing and Nutritious Mixture 
e and Ever since Prof. Leo Rettger of Yale discovered in 1922 that 
d the he could produce a milk that would implant in the human system OF all 
cluded flourishing organisms that are similar to those established there in 


head- healthy infancy, many people have tasted acidophilus milk, some 


> used have continued to drink it, but many more have shied away from 
t milk it because of its usually-considered unappetizing flavor. 


a This fall the Borden Company introduced in the New York 
area the scientists’ solution to this problem of taste—a new product 
called “T. A.” which is a simple mixture of tomato juice and * 

nd de- acidophilus milk, enriched with vitamins, blending together into 

1 care an appetizing and nutritious drink. Merchandising plans call for 

» Steps its promotion as an appetizer before regular meals as well as a “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
food that @an be taken at any other time. 





| “Langsenkamp-Wheeler“ Milk Sediment Testers 
tment, “T. A.” was developed by the Walker-Gordon Laboratories 


“ . “RAS . 
repre- at Plainsboro, New Jersey, one of the first organizations to produce Credicott Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 


[thaca, —— : 
a ae New “Illinois“’ Cream Sediment Testers 


revise 
to all 
testers 


acidophilus milk commercially. In each cubic centimeter of this 
milk there are between 500 million and a billion lactobacilli acido- 
philus. These bacilli entrench themselves in the intestinal tract 
and tend to ward off toxemia and other unwholesome conditions. ‘ eS 
They have been found to be likewise highly effective in relieving Exclusive Distributors 
cases of simple colitis, clinical tests being said to reveal cure of this 


. i rae ; : ) 1 @ \ 
mpling ailment in about 75 per cent of the cases studied. 1 J (() 
le free ° 


“T.'A.,” while retaining the virtues of acidophilus milk, is F 
\Ibany. said to combine with it enough quantities of edie A, Bi, and D 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Mh. 
to supply a normal daily requirement, even if no other vitamins 
should be included in the diet. In addition there is an important 
amount of Vitamin C. 





“World’s Largest Distributors of Sediment and Mold Test Cards“ 











Walker-Gordon scientists estimate that a pint of “T. A.” a 
day is sufficient for average purposes. It keeps for days under 


normal refrigeration, and is being produced daily by the Plainsboro Y AE FES AEDES LE FEE LE LEE EEA 


laboratories. 


Production by the Walker-Gordon organization of regular ' Peace on Earth 


acidophilus milk will continue as before. 


to Men of Good Will 


Attending | Walker-Gordon Fete ) This year, as we cordially wish eur many 
friends a hearty and happy Holiday Season 


and a prosperous New Year, we do so with 
a renewed sense of responsibility for that 
happiness and prosperity. 

* 


Protecting the Health and well-being of the 
soldiers and sailérs in training and the mil- 
atonal ; : 8 lions “back home” that ma’e Defense pos- 
dation, sible .. . and worthwhile, is a task that falls 
iting to the Dairy Industry, and Equipment 
buried X , , ; 
Manufacturers like ourselves serving this 

Re ; i great Industry. 


dd from 
ating a 





* 


London, 


Shown here are some of the executives of The Borden Company who > pledge our wholehearted support to this 

attended the recent 50th anniversary celebration of the Walker-Gordon > anentest af alt Dihee Dae 

Laberatery Company in Plainsboro, N. J., report of which appeared in a be _wees cohicrge — 

previous issue of the REVIEW. They congratulated Henry W. Jeffers [ 

(5th from left) on the completion of the company’s 50th year and of his 

own 48rd year with the organization. 

_ te right are Arthur W. oo Borden Company Vice-President; se FAL 

illiam Callan, Vice-President; George M. Waugh, dr., Executive Vice- 

President; A. G. Milbank, Chairman of the Board; Mr. Jeffers; Theodore DAIRY EQUIPMENT MFGRS. 
ag arti- G. Montague, President; P. D. Fox, Vice-President; and Harold W. Com- Fone ow 6ac “ wISCONSIN 

fort, Vice-President. 
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Successful Vermont Meeting 


Wide Variety of Important Dairy Plant Problems Dis- 
cussed by Experts at State Association Sessions 
—Many Features on the Program 


(By Prof. E. O. Herreid, Secretary, Vermont Dairy Plant 
Operators and Managers Association) 


URLINGTON, VT.—The Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and 
B Managers Association concluded a successful conference in the 

Waterman Building here on the campus of the University of 
Vermont November 5-6. 


Left to right: Colin C. Drown, winner of the Professor H. B. Ellen- 

berger cup, annually awarded to the best University of Vermont student 

judge of Dairy Cattle All Breeds; and Arnold C. Smith, winner of the 

Dean J. L. Hills cup, annually awarded to the best University of Vermont 
student judge of All Dairy Products. 


The sessions were opened with the usual appropriate remarks 
by Dean J. L. Hills of the College of 
followed by a discussion 
Price for Milk”, by Dr. 
Among other things he emphasized the difficulty in adjusting prices 


Agriculture. This was 
“Factors to Consider in Setting a Fair 
Leland Spencer of Cornell University. 


to current conditions because of the time necessary to consider all 
Dean E. G. State 
University spoke on the future of state and federal milk price control. 


the cost factors. Woodward of Connecticut 


The defense program received its share of consideration by 
W. A. Wentworth of The who spoke on 
Aspects of the Program”, while Dr. W. 
senior extension economist of the U.S.D.A., 


3orden Company, “Some 


Dairy Defense Bruce 


Silcox, discussed the 
“Defense Program in Regard to Dairy Production and Consumption 


and J. I 


of Extension in the College of Agriculture, summarized the “ 


with Implications for New England”, Carrigan, Director 
Vermont 


Dairyman’s Positiof in the Defense Program”. 


Importance of Efficient Production 


Efficient farm production of milk was emphasized by L. W. 
“Improving Cattle for Economic Production”. 
to the farmer for achieving 
J. W. Bartlett of Rutgers 
University, an eminent authority on dairy science, spoke on experi- 


Lamb, who spoke on 
He discussed the methods available 
efficiency and thus lowering costs. Dr. 


ments in artificial breeding in New Jersey, revealing valuable experi- 
ences on this important development in this country. 


“Prominent Problems of Milk Plant Operators” 
discussed by Dr. H. J. Brueckner of Cornell University, who also 
spoke on Modern High-temperature, Short-time Pasteurizers in 
connection with their practical application. 


were ably 
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The quality of milk and cream received major consideration 
from H. C. Goslee, supervising inspector of dairies for the Con- 
necticut Dairy and Food Commission, and W. H. Chilson of the 
United Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery gave some timely data on 
the influence of handling and aging on the raw and pasteurized 
counts of milk and the pasteurized counts of cream. Of particular 
interest to all Vermont operators, was the talk by Dr. Frank Mott, 
milk inspector and chemist of the Boston Health Department, who 
discussed the “Milk and Cream Quality Control Program of the 
Boston Health Department”. One of the most interesting contriby- 
tions to this conference was J. W. Yates’ talk on “Uniform and 
Practical Inspection”. Mr. Yates is from the General Laboratories 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Division. 


Many Other Topics Discussed 

Other topics presented were: “The Place of Dairy Products in 
the Diet”, by Dr. Florence B. King, Head of the Department of 
Home Economics at the University of Vermont; “Accounting for 
Fat in Dairy Plants”, by E. O. Herreid, Professor of Dairy Manu- 
factures at University of Vermont; and 
Vermont”, by L. D. Ware, 
Managers Association, 


The Dean J. L. Hills cup donated by The Vermont 
Plants Operators’ and Managers’ Association for 
tion of the Best U. V. M. Student Judge of All Dairy Products” 
was presented by Dean Hills to Arnold C. Smith of Barton, Vt 
His record at the Eastern States contest in Springfield, Mass., and 
at the National contest in Toronto, where he won first and second, 
respectively, and also his work in class, ranks him as the best 
student judge of All Dairy Products for the year 1941. 


“The Dairy Council of 
Past-President of the Operators and 


Dairy 
“Annual Recogni- 


The Ellenberger cup, donated by Dr. H. B. 
of the Department of Animal and Dairy Husbandry, 
of Vermont, was presented by him to Colin C. 
Vt., as the best U. V. M. 
for the year 1941, 


Ellenberber, Head 
University 
Drown of Newport, 
student judge of dairy cattle, all breeds 





Ts 
Doctor Howard Bowman Sllenberger 


Student, Scholar, Professor, ere Servant of the Dairy 





Scientist, Administrator, 
Counsellor, Stained Farmer, 
and a true friend and 


y. rendering disting 
uished service to the State 
and the Wation. > —~ 


SAn Honorary Tribute and Appreciation > 


Rern and reared on Jowa soil, a graduate of Sowa State College 
© eammerel Ferrey, led by his love and seal for further knowledge 
and inspired by hic wife, Priscilla ; going t 
pes University and earning the degree of Doctor of Philo ss 
in 1917; called to the University of Vermont ar Head and Toy: 
of Animal and Dairy Husbanrry, thus establishing a Depart: 
Pact of the Anvrican Dairy 
Association, and Chairman of Committee» in the organisa 








ae ad the Dai Tndustry, forming this 
Rast nto occas 


v7, 
i, a 43. AS. ad 


President 


Reproduction of the Scroll Honoring Dr. Ellenberger 
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ther cups presented at this time were: 


he Smith cup for “Annual Recognition of the Best U. V. M. 
Student Judge of Milk,” donated by A. W. Smith, Manager of the 
United Dairy System, Springfield, Mass.; The Weinreich cup for 
“Annual Recognition of the Best U. V. M. Student Judge of Butter,” 
donated by C. F. Weinreich of the Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill.; and The Beardslee cup for “Annual Recognition of 
the Best U. V. M. Student Judge of Cheese,” donated by C. E. 
Beardslee, Vice-President of The Borden Co. New York City. 
\ll three of these were awarded A .C. Smith of Barton, Vt. 


Testimonial to Dr. Ellenberger 

The culminating feature at the banquet of the association was 
the honorary recognition given Dr. H. B. Ellenberger. The asso- 
ciation presented him with a testimonial on gold leaf and enclosed 
in a gold frame. This recognition climaxed his service for twenty 
years as secretary of the association. The tribute read and ap- 
propriately presented by George B. Douglas is reproduced herewith. 

After the presentation, Dean J. L. Hills paid special tribute 
to Dr. Ellenberger as a true and faithful associate through the years, 
eulogizing his industry, vision and service to agriculture in Ver- 
mont and in the nation. 


Adopt Group Insurance Plan 


Fifty-six employees of the American Separator Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of milk separators at Bainbridge, N. Y., are now eligible 
to life insurance through a group policy recently acquired by that 
organization. 

The . Prudential Insurance Co. of America issued the policy 
which inyolves a total of $59,000 and grants individual coverage in 
amounts -of $1,000 to each worker. 
expense benefits. 

In announcing the adoption of the plan, H. E. Christfield, presi- 
dent of the concern, said all new employees would be covered as 
soon as they become eligible. 


The policy includes hospital 


Premium payments will be shared 
by the employees and the employing company, the policy having 
been issued on the contributory basis. 


Owens-Illinois Toronto Exhibit 


A large variety of packages which are included in the extensive and 
complete dairy container line of Owens-Illinois Glass Company were fea- 
tured at their display at the recent Dairy Industries Supply Exhibition in 
Torente, Canada. 

Most prominence was given to the Handi-Quart milk bottle introduced by 
Owens-Illinois in New York one year ago and since adopted by many of 
the most representative dairies throughout the United States. 

Applied color lettering decorations displayed in the booth attracted much 
attention. Owens-Illinois has a great variety of such decorations in its 
line. Some of them feature safety slogans, others patriotic themes, 
famous personages of history and numerous other subjects. A good many 
are built around the names of individual dairies and the food value of the 
products which they sell. 

Visiters to the booth were interested in the new All American Design 
which features maps of North and South America on its two sides and 
earries the National Dairy Council slogans, ‘‘Make America Strong by 
Making Americans Stronger’’ and ‘‘Milk for Strength’’. Imprinted on this 
bottle are the names of every nation in the Americas. 

In attendance at the Owens-Illinois booth were: E. F. Glacken, Philip C. 
Yriday, Huntley Castner, Palmer Gibson, Larry Doyle and Allan Thurman. 
Kuss Wilhelm, manager of the Dairy Container Division, who has just 
retarned te work after a short illness, was unable te be present. 
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Successful operators have proved that de- 
pendable, consistent quality in cottage cheese — the kind that wins 
more consumers and keeps them — calls for methods and equip- 
ment specifically designed for cottage cheese manufacture. Verley’s 
controlled method is just that. Helps eliminate losses, secures a 
uniform product every time, increases yield, recovers more of the 
solids from the whey. Get all the facts now! See how you are 
handicapping your cottage cheese department if you are still 
using methods originally adopted from the hard-type cheese 
industry — and how you can easily lift that handicap. Write to 
VERLEY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1621 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . Verley Lactic Culture 


Kusel ‘‘Terder Heat’’ Vat and Accessories 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 


You want a better job or need employment 


| F You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


. RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 

173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. 
am enclosing $......... 














Supplee- Wills- Jones 


(Continued from Page 278) 
sampler, which takes a fixed amount 
of milk daily for fifteen days from 
each patron, and stores the samples 
in a refrigerated cabinet to obtain 
a fifteen-day butterfat 
sample. 


composite 


Latest Sanitary Provisions 
The sanitary 
methods and equipment are used 


most modern 
throughout the plant. Windows are 
permanently screened and the glass 
can be cleaned, inside and out, from 
the interior of the building. Doors 
The floors, 
of red tile, are graded so that water 
used in cleaning will flow to a drain 
in each room. 


are sheathed in metal. 


Milk is received in this room, where an auto- 
matic sampler (left) takes a uniform represen- 
tative sample of each patron’s milk daily. These 
samples from each patron are collected in in- 
dividual containers and held under refrigera- 
tion for 15 days, then tested for butterfat. To 
the right is an automatic can washer, which 
returns cans to patrons five minutes after milk 
is received. The weigh tank is in the center. 

Wash stands are provided in each 
processing room. A locker room, 
with lockers set flush with the walls, 
is provided for employees. Most of 
the equipment is of stainless steel, 
and mounted on ball feet as a sani- 
tary measure. Streamlined, seam- 
less construction of equipment was 
specified possible. <A 
Sealtest laboratory guards the pur- 


ity and quality of the milk. 


wherever 


The plant has a large reserve ca- 
pacity, which is expected to be im- 
portant in view of the fact that the 
federal government has been ur- 
farmers to in- 
crease milk production. Supplee’s 


Centerville prepared to 


gently requesting 


plant is 


handle increased local milk produc- 
tion made necessary by the demands 
of national defense and the require- 
ments of the Lease-Lend prografn. 
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Completion of the building pro- 
gram was marked in October by 
open house ceremonies, fo which 
patrons and their families were in- 
vited. luncheon at 
which Henderson Supplee, Jr. made 


Following a 


a short speech, visitors were guided 

through the new plant. 

The various main items of equip- 
ment used in the modernization op- 
eration at Centerville were manu- 
factured or furnished by the follow- 
ing firms: 

Weigh Scales—Kron Scale Co. 

Weigh Tank, Can Conveyor System, and 
Can Washer—Rice & Adams Corp. 

Receiving Vat Robot — Rice & Adams 
Corp. 

Automatic Sampler — Lathrop-Paulson 
Co. 

Refrigerated Sample Cabinet — E. A. 
Kaestner Co. 

Cream Separators — DeLaval Separator 
Co. 

Temperature Controls — Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies. 

Storage Tanks — York Ice Machinery 
Corp. 

Sweetened Condensed Standardizing 
Tank—York Ice Machinery Corp. 
Preheaters, Internal Tube Coolers — 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Laboatory Equipment—Mojonnier Bros. 
Co. 

Pasteurizers, Hot Wells, Cooling Tanks 
—Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

Cream Coolers, Wing Type—Jensen Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Vacuum Pan—C. E. Rogers Co. 

Stainless Steel Tubing and Fittings — 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. and Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co. 

Barrel-filling Equipment—Designed and 
built by Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Company. 

Boilers—Ames Iron Works, and Howard 
J. Webster. 

Boiler Feed Water Heater — Cochrane 
Corp. 

Vacuum Pump, Water Removal Pump, 
and Condensate Return Pumps — 
Nash Engineering Corp. 

Ammonia Compressors and Sweet Water 
Cooler—York Ice Machinery Corp. 

Floor Brick, Drains, Cast Iron Flooring 

—Drehmann Paving & Construction Co. 

Steam Turbines—Carling, and Westing- 
house Mfg. Co. 

Milk Pumps—Chery-Burrell Corp. 

Safety Shoes—Lehigh Safety. Shoe Co. 

Construction—Sessinghaus & Ostergaard, 
Erie, Pa. 


F. TC. Files Complaint 


Trade Commission Alleges Domination 
of Producers’ Cooperative by Sheffield 
Farms Co.—Full Denial Issued 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal Trade 
Commission issued a complaint chargi 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York, « 
of the country’s largest distributors of fluid 
milk and cream, with unfair competiti 
practices in connection with its purchases 
milk products from producer cooperative 
sociations. 


The complaint alleges that prior to al 
1922, the respondent had bargained with 
purchased a substantial part of its milk 
quirements from producer-controlled and p 
ducer-owned cooperatives, but that in 1922 
in order to prevent its milk suppliers fr 
joining or retaining memberships in 
cooperatives, it organized them into 
“Sheffield Farms Co. Producers Association,” 
the name of which was changed in 1939 + 
“Eastern Milk Procucers’ Cooperative Ass 
ciation, Inc.” 


Membership in the association, according 
to the complaint, is definitely restricted 
producers delivering milk to one of the con 
pany’s receiving plants, there having been 
7,166 such member-producers in November, 
1940. 


Charges Hampering of Bargaining 


The complaint further alleges that while 
the Association’s stated and avowed purpose 
is to act as a means for its members to bar- 
gain collectively through the Association 
with the respondent for the sale of the milk 
produced by the members and thereby obtain 
for the members higher prices than would 
otherwise be possible, the respondent in many 
instances had utilized its “domination” and 
“control” of the association to prevent th 
accomplishment of that result. 


In August, 1938, according to the com- 
plaint, the Association and the respondent 
entered into a contract under which the re 
spondent agreed to pay the Association the 
“order prices” for all milk delivered to 
which was subject to the provisions of state 
and federal orders, and also agreed to pay 
for all milk which was not so subject “o 
the basis of a price to be negotiated betweer 
the parties, which shall be the fair market 
value of such milk under the conditions of it: 
quality, manner of receipt and use, competi- 
tive conditions to be taken into account.” 


The complaint charges that “in order 
gain an unfair competitive advantage an 
thereby unduly hinder ‘competition the re- 
spondent organized, created and perpetuated 
the Association for its own benefit and not 
that of the producer members; controlled 
absolutely the admission to and retention of 
Association membership; controlled, domin- 
ated and interfered with the Association’s 
management and operation,” etc. 
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Prompt Denial by Sheffield 


[he complant immediately was emphatic- 
denied by F. J. Andre, president of 
fheld Farms Co., Inc. 


The Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative 
sociation, Inc., was formed in April, 1922, 

y the farmers themselves,” Andre explained. 

“Their membership consists of about 8,000 
ducers scattered over the States of Penn- 
vania, New York, and Vermont. These 
mbers live on their own farms and it 
uld be impossible for one company to 
minate them as a group. 


“During the past eighteen years and seven 
nths, these farmers have sold to Sheffield 
rms Co. over eighteen and three-quarter 
lion pounds of milk. They bargained for 
| received for this milk over thirty-seven 

uillion dollars more than they would have 
ived at the prices announced by the larg- 
milk producer cooperative in this milk 
d. 


“This extra amount of money paid to 
these farmers by Sheffield Farms Co.,” con- 
tinued Mr. Andre, “represents approximately 
twenty cents per hundredweight, or almost 
one-half cent per quart. Since September 1, 
1938, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has set the prices for milk approved for sale 
in the New York metropolitan milk-market- 
ing area. These official prices must be paid 
by all buyers of milk in this market, either 
directly to milk producers or to cooperative 
associations of which certain producers are 
members. It has always been our practice 
to pay the farmers directly. 


“We have at all times paid the prices 
ordered by the federal government for the 
milk over which they have jurisdiction. For 
any other purchases of milk, we have paid 
competitive or higher prices. 


Also Buys From Other Groups 


“Sheffield Farms does not restrict its pur- 
chases of milk to the Eastern Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association. The com- 
pany also buys milk from nine other milk- 
producer cooperative organizations and two- 
non-organized farmer sources. We have 
been buying milk from: Inter-State Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative, Inc., since 1925; 
United Milk Producers of New Jersey, Inc., 
since 1934; Sussex County (N. J.) Cooper- 
ative Milk Producers Association since 1934; 
Chateaugay Milk Producers Cooperative, 
Inc., since 1938; Ellenburg Milk Producers 
Cooperative, Inc., since 1938; Lisbon Pro- 
ducers Cooperative, Inc., since 1938; Malone 
Milk Producers, Inc., since 1938; North 
Country Producers Cooperative Assn., Inc., 
since 1938; and Oswegatchie Milk Producers 
Cooperative, Inc., since 1938. The non-or- 
ganized farm sources are at Harkness, N. Y., 
and Nunda, N. Y. 


“In every instance,” concluded Mr. Andre, 
“Sheffield Farms had paid these farmers, 


whether organized in cooperative groups or 
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not, a higher price for their milk than if 
they had sold it at prices announced by the 
largest milk producers’ cooperative in this 
area. When all the facts are known, I am 
sure there will be no justification for this 
complaint.” 


Homer S. Rolfe, secretary of the Eastern 
Milk Producers’ Association, 
likewise strongly denied the F.T.C. com- 


Cooperative 


plaint which, he said, “contains a resume 
of all the unfounded charges which have 
been circulated against this Association 
throughout the milkshed for years.” 


ee 


STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE 

A new committee, designed to be of service 
to the entire milk distributing industry, is 
being formed by the Glass Container Asso- 
ciation. It is to be called the Glass Container 
Dairy Standardization Committee. 


According to a preliminary report, this 
committee will consist of three representa- 
tives from the Glass Milk Bottle Manufac- 
turers, four from the Machinery Manufactur- 
ing Group and five from the Milk Bottle 
Closure Manufacturers. 


As the name implies, this committee will 
make recommendations in regard to the di- 
mensions for glass containers, particularly 
the important lip finishers. 


DAIRY PLANTS SOLD 


Cohocton, N. Y.—The Wetmiller Dairy 
and Farm Products Co., Inc., with dairy 
plants at Wayland, Gorham, Cohocton and 
Wallace recently announced the sale of its 
plants and equipment to the Grand View 
Dairy, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PES i E 


NEW BORDEN PLANT 


Newberry, S. C.—The Borden Co., na- 
tional milk processing company, will con- 
struct a plant in this city to serve a radius 
of thirty miles. It is thought that the new 
Newberry plant will open early in the spring 
of 1942. 

— om eS 


OPENS MILK PLANT 


Paterson, N. J.—The West New York 
Milk Co. is reported to have completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the old 
Janssen Milk Building and property at 641- 
649 Main St. 

— ~~ > 


DAIRY SHOW TO MEMPHIS 


Chicago, Ill—Memphis was selected for 
the 1942 National Dairy Show at the annual 
meeting of the National Dairy Association 
held here on December 2nd. The event will 
be held from Oct. 10th to 17th. 





You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 














ROGER 


pasteurizers. 





me edruens 


A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, F lint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST 
DETROIT, MICH 











Do not forget 


The Work Of 

The Salvation Army 
For The Needy 

At Christmas 





Do not forget 


To Remember 
The Salvation Army 
In Your Will 




















Make sure you are using 


latest and best methods of 
producing and handling milk 


This comprehensive 
produce 
efficiently. 
It gives a 624-page review of modern practice 
in every phase of the industry 
It describes methods, equipment, fundamentals 
gives facts and examples from successful 
practice, 
It contains everything you need to get quick 
answers to problems, adopt tested methods, 
improve 





new 
and distribute 


book will help 
milk economically 


you 
and 


results .. . and profits. 


Just Out! 


The Market Milk Industry 


By C. L. Roadhouse and J. L 
University of California 624 pages, 6x9, 
167 illustrations, 126 tables $5.00 
This book is a guide to practice and funda- 
mentals in all phases of the market milk 
industry for milk plant operators and em- 
ployees, market milk producers, dairy in- 
spectors, and health department officials. 
It correlates scientific essentials and prac- 
tical operation, draws on the practice 
leading producers and distributors for facts, 
examples and pointers on scores of im- 
portant details—discussing costs, sanitary 
standards and control, and other factors 
that influence profitable operation. 


Henderson, 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 
Please send me one copy of ‘‘The Market 


Milk Industry."’ I am sending herewith 
check for $5.00. 


Name 


Address 








News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 276) 
less reprehensible in the powers conferred 
upon the administration faddists to regiment 
agriculture—especially the dairy farmers. 


Army Milk 


HE assistance given the dairy industry 
by the Quartermasters 
cluding 


Corps in in- 
liberal quantities of milk in 
the Army ration is worthy of more than a 
passing notice. It gives promise of 
manent good to the industry as a whole. 


per- 


As is well known many of the one and 
one-half million soldier boys in the Army 
camps, especially those from the South and 
parts of the West, are not milk drinkers 
and have relatively small quantities of milk 
products in their diet. Some of them have 
not tasted milk since babyhood. It is prob- 
able that few of the drafted men have been 
drinkers of milk as a beverage. 


These young men are now drinking three 
pints of milk per day. The question is being 
asked as to whether they will acquire a 
milk drinking habit that will be retained by 
them long after they serve their time in 
the Army. The general opinion is that, once 
forming the milk-drinking habit, they will 
be milk drinkers as long as they live. 

This will mean a large permanent demand 
for milk, which, as Colonel Osmun of the 


Corps “the demand 
for more milk will mean more dairies.” 


Quartermaster’s says, 


Not only Army veterans but their families 
undoubtedly will be consumers of 
milk milk This will mean 
that there will be a decidedly large increase 
in dairying and milk production in the South 
and Southwest, and very likely to some ex- 
tent in all parts of the country. 


larger 


and products. 


Other Matters 


HE National Economy League is urg- 
Tie a reduction of 1,783,000,000 in what 

is called non-defense spending. It pro- 
poses that federal aid to agriculture be re- 
duced from $1,061,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
It says the continuation of heavy subsidies 
from the public treasury in spite of large 
increases in farm income is the least justi- 
fiable of all federal non-defense spending. 
It estimates that $479,000,000 could be saved 
in the work relief program. 


* * * 


HE Department of Agriculture officials 
"Tare evincing some concern in regard 
authorities 
agriculture for 
farm machinery and equipment, if it is to 
meet unprecedented food requirements. Farm- 
ers face an immense task in stepping up pro- 
duction of dairy and poultry products and 
meats to supply a largely expanding do- 
mestic demand and a large part of the food 
requirements of Great Britain. Many farm- 
ers have reported that they may not be able 


to the failure of defense 


to recognize the needs of 


to meet their individual production unless 
they get additional equipment. 


Farm machinery needs have been intensi- 
fied by a growing shortage of agricultural 
labor due to selective service and to the 
moving of farm help to cities for work in 
defense industries. Farmers are being urged 
to make their needs known to dealers as 
soon as possible so that manufacturers can 
estimate demand and thus plan their plant 
operations. 

e £18 

PWARDS of 200,000,000 pounds of 
U dry skimmilk will be required for ship- 

ment to Great Britain under the Lend- 
Lease Act. The Department of Agriculture 
figures that supplying this amount means 
a 40 to 50 per cent increase in total dry 
skimmilk production in the United States. 
At present dry skimmilk production is nearly 
10 per cent above production at this time in 
1940. The Department asserts that a much 
heavier production will be necessary to meet 
lend-lease shipment requirements. 


BORDEN VITAMIN COMPANY 


New Division Created to Produce and 


Merchandize Vitamins 


The Borden Co. announces the creation 
of The Borden Vitamin Company Division 
to produce and sell vitamins. Charles F. 
Kieser is president of the new division. 
McNeilly is its vice-president and 
general manager. Main offices will be at 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Announcement is 


Harry 


also made of the ac- 
quisition by The Borden Co. of the Farallone 
Packing Co. of Francisco and Van- 
couver. This company is engaged in hand- 
ling fish livers for vitamin needs and also 
packs canned fish, particularly sardines and 
tuna. Its main offices are in San Francisco. 
There will be no change in its personnel or 
management. 


San 


These steps further the program of The 
Borden Co. in the field of vitamin produc- 
tion. Long a pioneer in vitamin research 
and production, The Borden Co. has now 
developed its vitamin activities on a large 
scale. 

Mr. Kieser is vice-president of The Borden 
Co. and manager of its Special Products Di- 
vision. Mr. McNeilly, who came to* The 
Borden Co. several months ago, formerly was 
executive vice-president of Scott and Bowne 
Vitamin Corporation. 


<a 


COOPERATIVE CHARTERED 





Richmond, Va.—Richmond Consumers’ Co- 
operative, Inc., of Richmond, with maximum 
capital of $15,000, has been chartered by the 
Virginia corporation commission to conduct 
a dairy, mercantile and brokerage and man- 
ufacturing business on the co-operative plan 
L. B. Sheffield, of Richmond, is president. 
James A. McAleer, 1311 Hampton St., Rich- 
mond, obtained the charter. 
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N. Y. Retun Up 53% 


October $2.75 Uniform Price to Pro- 
ducers 21c Over September and 83c 
Higher Than Same Month in 1940 


With a uniform price of $2.75 per 100 Ibs. 
for milk delivered during October, New 
York shed dairymen serving the Metro- 
politan area received an advance of nearly 
53 per cent in the gross income as compared 
with their return for the same month last 
year. The $2.75 rate, announced by N. J. 
Cladakis, administrator of the New York 
City marketing area, applies to 3.5 per cent 
milk in the 201-210 mile basic zone. It 
represents a rise of 83c per 100 lbs., above 
the October, 1940 price of $1.92, and shows 
a gain ‘of 2lc above the figure for September 
of this year. 


“The uniform rate of $2.75,” Mr. Cladakis 
commented, “means that this October’s milk 
pool has a net farm value of $13,477,856.59. 
The farm value is simply the value of the 
pool’s 457,902,082 pounds of milk at the 
uniform price plus the butterfat in excess 
of 3.5 per cent and the locational premiums. 


“The October 1940 pool had a uniform- 
pricé value of $7,708,236.46 which was lifted 
to $8,232,343.12 with the addition of the un- 
pooled and unpriced milk sold outside the 
marketing area at the uniform price of $1.92. 
The current pool, containing milk formerly 
sold without pricing, has a value of $12,- 
592,307.28 at the uniform price of $2.75. 


“The gain of $4,359,964.16 between the two 
months, without counting in added premiums 
for butterfat and location in either month, is 
equivalent to a rise in income of 53 per cent. 


Deliveries Increase 6.8 Per Cent 


“The rise in gross income was helped 
along by an increase.of 6.8 per cent in deliv- 
eries. Last October deliveries at approved 
plants weighed 428,767,871 pounds. This 
October’s deliveries were 29,134,212 pounds 
higher. 


“The fundamental reason for the increase 
of 53 per cent is the climbing value of dairy 
products as well as the higher rate of $3.11 
a hundredweight at which fluid milk was 
sold in the marketing area. Last October’s 
fluid rate was $2.45. 


“An illuminating example of the rising 
value of milk products is found in the in- 
crease of nearly 120 per cent in the quantity 
of milk marketed this October in the prod- 
ucts formerly making up Class III-A (mainly 
evaporated milk),” continued Mr. Cladakis. 
“The rise in volume came despite an advance 
of nearly seventy-nine cents a hundredweight 
in value. Last October’s III-A price was 
$1.484. It rose this year to $2.273. The 
volume so used rose from nearly 19,000,000 
pounds to nearly 44,000,000, taking 10 per 
cent of the pooled milk price this year as 


December, 1941 


against nearly five per cent twelve months 
ago. 


“Another factor that helped to swell this 
October’s pool return for dairy farmers was 
an unforeseen increase of about $73,700 in 
the cash balance carried over from last 
month in the producer settlement fund. The 
additional money, gained last month for the 
producer fund mainly from audit adjustments 
in handler’s reports, is equivalent to nearly 
1.5 cents a hundredweight. 


Cream Sales Still Shrink 

“Our utilization report for October re- 
vealed that the sale of milk in the form of 
fluid cream in New York City (Class II-A) 
continued its downward trend and was more 
than 12,000,000 pounds under last October. 
The sale of fluid milk, however, gained 
slightly over a year ago. Volumes marketed 
in the form of ice cream and storage cream 
showed substantial gains, while the quantity 
used in making butter was up approximately 
98 per cent. 


“The October. pool, moreover, contained 
for the first time an additional class of milk, 
representing 30,162 pounds sold in fluid form 
in the Boston, Mass., marketing area. It 
was reported as Class I—Outside-Federal, 
and priced at $2.91 a hundredweight, accord- 
ing to the terms of the federal-state orders 
for the New York market, at its value in the 
Boston market. 


“Tt is interesting to note that the October 
price and the resulting rise in farm income 
bear out our prediction of nearly three weeks 
ago that the October rate would be $2.72 and 
the increase in income would amount to 50 
per cent.” 


October milk income will be shared by 
58,646 producers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut in comparison with 58,752 
in September and 60,730 a year ago. 


December Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced October 
minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
basic zone, handled in the New York City 
federal-state marketing area under revisions 
placed in effect December first: 


Class 1 , . $3.11 per 100 Ibs. 
2! “ “ 


Class 1, Relief 54 * 
Class 1, Outside, Non-Fed. —— - 
Class 2-A —_— - ™ ” 


2. 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. plus 
the uniform price computed pursuant to Section 
927.4 (a). The skimmilk adjustment is to be 
computed and announced not later than January 
5. 


October Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of October in the 
New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
by classes received by handlers from pro- 
ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


“a 
) 


tom PONE HOD tC 


I (Outside, non-Fed.) 
II-A 

II-B 

II-C 

Ill 

IV-A 


IV-B 192 


*Skimmilk adjustment $.475 included in 
prices listed. 


Sheffield October Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during October of $2.74 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with a September net figure of 
$2.53 and an October, 1940 rate of $1.91. 
The price applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


League October Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for October was $2.67 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable September 
figure was $2.46. The October, 1940 price 
was $1.91. This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


October Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

———-40-Qt. Cans————- 

Cream Cond, 

October, 1941 > ° 107,690 42,689 
October, 1940 , 215,273 122,949 36,924 
September, 1941 3,318,1% 113,106 49,462 
September, 1940 3,164, 115,104 41,685 
August, 1941 3,176,25 121,897 55,980 
August, 1940 3,087,502 113,607 52,215 
July, 1941 3,298, 124,032 57,478 
July, 1940 3,153, 124,327 58,076 
Jan.-Oct., 1941 32,403,877 1,251,829 480,462 
Jan.-Oct., 1940 31,099,049 1,262,896 434,644 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
756,438 18,496 11,441 
715,700 18,576 8,132 
729,649 20,442 15,094 
692,086 17,391 9,487 
-438,405 270,277 139,698 
080,646 236,368 108,693 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans— 
Milk Cream Cond, 
545,059 47,824 
523,203 45,347 
547,365 49,699 
508,611 44,818 
gan.-Oct., 1941 5,380,124 611,099 
Jan.-Oct., 1940 5,091,557 477,766 
————_ eo —=a ee 


October, 1941 
October, 1940 
September, 1941 
September, 1940 
Jan.-Oct., 1941 
Jan.-Oct., 1940 


October, 1941 
October, 1940 
Septmeber, 1941 
September, 1940 


SEEK COOLING PLANT 


Stonewall, La.—Work has been started on 
a cooling plant for milk producers to be 
constructed by Dairyland Products Co., 
Shreveport, on a lot adjoining the Hardeman 
Mercantile Co., Roland Hall, Jr., is local 
manager. 
oe 


NEW MILK PROCESSING PLANT 


Maryville, Mo.—Construction of a $100,- 
000 processing plant for milk and eggs at 
Trenton has been announced by a represen- 
tative of the Center Milks Products Co. 
which operates the milk plant here. 
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Dairy Coops. Convene 


National Cooperative Milk Producers 


Federation Takes Strong Stand on 


Many Problems at Recent Sessions 


Chicago, Ill—Upwards of 300 delegates 
and guests, representing more than 260,000 
American dairy farms families, closed the 
25th annual convention of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation at the 
Congress Hotel here on November 12th, 
after having given full consideration to and 
taken strong stands on such vital dairy farm- 
ing problems such as parity, price fixing, 
defense priorities, the McNutt oleo ruling, 
butter for Britain, tariff legislation and di- 
version and labor problems. The organiza- 
tion represents a group of 59 cooperative 
associations from 41 states. 


Wide interest centered on a _ three-way 
discussion of the parity issue, now a red- 
hot question before Congress. As a result 
a resolution was adopted which terms the 
method of parity price determination “now 
used by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, antiquated and wholly unsuited to the 
computation of agricultural prices,” and in 
the endorsement of the new parity yardstick 
developed by the National Parity Committee, 
of which Charles W. Holman is chairman. 
This new proposal was presented to the 
country for the first time when Mr. Holman 
addressed the Federation convention. 


Another high spot occurred when the con- 
vention adopted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to institute a pro- 
gram of purchases of butter by DPMA for 
export “in tins” to Britain and other nations 
receiving lend-lease aid, and for distribution 
at home through relief channels. Overseas 
shipment “in tin” was suggested in answer 
to the statements that “lack of refrigeration 
and limited bottoms” had been a deterrant 
to such a lend-lease butter program. 


Demands End of Strikes 


Among the other declarations of policies 
and principles expressed in decisions of the 
convention were resolutions calling for “cessa- 
tion of labor disturbances which plague the 
country’s defense efforts, and which more 
and more are proving inimical to the best 
welfare of the country”; 


Asking amendment of labor legislation to 
provide adequate exemption and protection 
for agriculture since “its defense activities 
are being hindered by pressure tactics from 
the labor field”; 


Expressing deep alarm over prospective 
dislocations in the dairy industry resulting 
from diversion of milk supplies to conden- 
series and cheese plants to meet lend-lease 
and defense program requirements and, as 
a solution, calling for adoption of a pricing 
policy to include government guaranty of 
at least minimum prices for all milk, at levels 
high enough to attract producers into in- 
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creased production and to compensate them 
for increased costs and maintaining of price 
differentials on lend-lease products at levels 
high enough to encourage diversion of milk 
supplies to these products without unbalancing 
the whole price structure, and the marketing 
and supply systems for all other milk out- 
lets; 


Would Curb Unfair Competition 


Seeking simplification of the procedure for 
obtaining priority and project preference 
ratings with reference to farm and dairy 
plant equipment; favoring allocation of basic 
metals and materials based on defense needs, 
if necessary ; 


Urging enactment of federal legislation 
“prohibiting interstate shipment and sale of 
oleo which contains any dairy product, which 
is yellow in color and which resembles or 
imitates butter in respect to color, taste and 
appearance; strengthening of federal trade 
commission authority to “proceed against 
oleo interests with respect to unfair and de- 
ceptive practices in advertising, particularly 
in the use of yellow colored advertising and 
descriptive dairy terms”; 


Declaring opposition to proposed legisla- 
tion now in Congress to fix price ceilings on 
agricultural products and “if price fixing 
is forced upon us insists that the legislation 
contain a formula which relates prices of 
agricultural products to the rate of industrial 
wages, provides for periodic adjustments, 
guarantees minimum prices to producers and 
preserves the right to public hearing prior 
to establishment of price ceilings as well as 
adequate court review.” 


Brandt Succeeds Hull 


The Federation into its second 
quarter century of operations with a new 
president, the retirement of N. P. Hull, 
president for the past eight years, having 
been announced by Mr. Hull in his address 
opening the convention. His successor is 
John Brandt, Minneapolis, Minn. president 
and general manager of Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries and president of DPMA. He 


moves 


has been a director of the Federation since ~ 


about 1930. Mr. Hull has the distinction of 
having been a director and never having 
missed an annual meeting in all of the 
twenty-five years of the Federation’s exist- 
ence. He was in the meeting in Chicago in 
1916 when the Federation was initiated. 


At the opening session the delegates paid 
tribute to him with a standing demonstration 
and rounds of applause that lasted several 
minutes, and in formal action, at the close 
of the convention, they lauded him again 
for his outstanding leadership and the bene- 
fits dairymen have realized through his in- 
valuable advice and unbiased judgment. 


With the advancement of Mr. Brandt from 
the vice-presidency, W. P. Davis, Boston, 
second vice-president, moved up to the first 
vice-presidency and W. J. Knutzen, Seattle, 
Wash., was named second vice-president. 


N. J. Order Changes 


State Control Director Establishes Five 
Revisions in Milk Pricing Regula- 
tions Effective December 1 


Trenton, N. J—Five milk control orders 
effective December 1 have been issued by 
State Director of Milk Control Arthur F. 
Foran. Principal provisions of the order 
are: 


1. A one-cent reduction in the dealer-to- 
consumer price of Grade A milk in eight 
counties, making the new price 18 cents per 
quart for doorstep delivery in Bergen, Pas- 
saic, Essex, Hudson, Morris, Union, Middle- 
sex and Somerset counties. The reduction 
also applies to Grade A milk sold in the 
North Shore resort sections of Monmouth 
and Ocean counties. 


2. A new formula for setting the price 
paid farmers for Class III or “excess milk,” 
used for manufacturing purposes, the new 
and increased price to be based on the New 
York City price of 92-score butter multi- 
plied by 4, plus 20 per cent. The Class III 
price formula previously was four times the 
butter price, and the added 20 per cent 
represents the increase. ? 


Increases Store Spread 
3. One-half cent more “spread” or profit 
per quart for storekeepers selling milk in 
the northeastern metropolitan counties, with- 
out affecting the consumer price for store 
milk or the price paid to farmers. 


4. An increase to the farmer of 12 cents 
per 100 pounds for milk utilized as “Two 
for a Nickel School Milk,” setting a new 
state-wide price of $2.00 for 3.5 per cent 
butterfat content for this special Class I 
milk. 

5. A new price for Grade A milk paid 
to North Jersey farmers, reducing the farm 
price from $3.96 to $3.77 per 100 pounds of 
3.5 per cent butterfat content thus equalizing 
the North Jersey price with that paid South 
Jersey producers of Grade A. 


In addition, a special regulation effective 
immediately requires that dealers or pro- 
cessors purchasing milk shall supply daily 
milk reports at least twice each 
month to the producers. Many dealers*now 
voluntarily give such reports to their pro- 
ducers, and the new regulation will make 


weight 


it obligatory for all who purchase milk from 
the farmer. 


BUYS DAIRY PLANT 





Earlville, Iowa—Paul Hawker of Ryan 


has purchased the G. H. Schaller Dairy 


here. 


SEEK PASTEURIZATION PLANT 


Mogalusa, La. — The Kiwanis Club is 
pushing its campaign to the utmost to se- 
cure a pasteurization plant for this city. 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 
Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


Solvay Alkali 


NEW FOLDER which should be of special 

A interes to dairy, creamery and milk 
plant operators, has recently been re- 

eased by the Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 
tector St., New York City. It contains 
teresting* information on the use of Solvay 

nchor Alkali in dairy machine bottle wash- 

ing, giving recom- 

mendations for use 

and Anchor Alkali 

tables 
should aid 


solution 
which 
the bottle washing 
operators in pre- 
paring the machine 


solutions. 


Solvay Anchor 
Alkali was especi- 
ally developed for 
use in modern dairy 
bottling equipment 
to provide for its 
bottle and 
give high cleansing 


sterile 


ency. The company states that this 
luct is completely soluble in water, has 
h detergent efficiency, sterilizes effectively, 

prevents scale, lubricates properly, lowers 
i consumption and is always uniform. 


pies of this folder may be obtained free 
harge by writing to the Solvay Sales 


oration. 


Nylon Brushes 


RUSHES FOR removing labels and dirt 
from the outside of bottles are now 
made with nylon bristles according to 
ent DuPont announcement. They are 
ted to outlast by at least four times the 
pico fiber they replace, just as they out- 
r natural bristles on inside bottle wash 
brushes. 


hough the outside brush is used on a 
Iving machine, the bristle does not fray, 
or break off under constant whirling 
flexing because it is tough and is manu- 
ired in mechanically-controlled diameters. 
withstands the hot caustic solution used 
leaning, does not become limp and soggy, 
dries quickly. 


he new brush is manufactured by 
iaeier Brush Manufacturing Company of 


vaukee, Wis. 


December, 194] 


Pomona Pumps 


RACTICAL INFORMATION concerning pump 
adaptation for a wide range of duties 


under varying conditions is the theme of 


the new industrial catalog just published by 


Pomona Pump Co. 


This brochure contains not only a profu- 
sion of illustrated case histories of varied 
application, but also presents many practical 
drawings for laying in this type of pump. It 
contains much useful information for dairy 
plant engineers. 


A free copy will be supplied by writing 
to Pomonoa Pump Co., 206 E. Commercial 
St., Pomona, Cal. 


New Truck 


NNOUNCED AS THE LATEST in the line 
Ae Transportation Engineers delivery 

truck is the Brooks Wholesaler, roll- 
ing off the assembly lines for the first time 
recently. It is larger than the other Brooks 
models, VanEtte and E-Z Route. 
is designed for classifications requiring a 


This job 


truck to handle a larger load on longer 
routes. 


that the 


new model will do more work and thus help 


It is claimed by the manufacture: 


to answer the Government’s appeal to save 
3uilt on the 134” 
W.B. regular Ford truck chassis, with under- 
body frame reinforced, the 
Wholesaler is available with either a six or 


gasoline and man-power. 
additionally 


eight-cylinder Ford engine. 


An illustrated brochure describing the new 
truck unit has recently been issued and is 
available at no cost from Transportation En- 
gineers, Inc., 1957 W. Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Milkooler 


TTRACTIVE AND USEFUL insulated choc- 
Ai brown cover for milk bottles, 
called Milkooler, is being introduced 
to dairies by the Derf Corp., Box 824, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ‘ 


Protecting the milk against the heat, and 
also keeping it from freezing, it keeps off 
dust, dirt and rain and guards the bottle 
and cap from flies and insects. The Milkooler 
aids in keeping the milk cool longer while 
on the doorstep. 
also be incorporated on these protectors. 


Advertising messages may 


A sample Milkooler and prices can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Derf Corporation. 


Milkar 


ACK MILKAR, a specially designed 
Mess for retail house-to-house de- 
livery of bottled milk is furnished 
complete with all-steel body, and has a total 
capacity of 40 cases, which more than takes 
care of the delivery requirements of the 


average milk reute. This unit is said to have 
unusually low gas consumption and rela- 
Last year, Mack’s 
Atlantic Central Division reports, seventy- 


tively low initial cost. 
five of these trucks were sold to dairymen. 


Sediment 


HE MICHIGAN SEDIMENT TESTER is con- 

cisely described and illustrated in a 

recent bulletin issued by the Lowry 
Manufacturing Company, 318 Milwaukee 
Ave., East, Detroit, Mich. 


According to the manufacturers this new 
sediment tester is operated speedily, easily 
and is completely sanitary in operation. It 
consists of a cylinder attached to the bottom 
of a tube at the other end of which is a 
valve and a rubber bulb. The collecting 
chamber, called a detector, is plunged to the 
bottom of the can or tank to be sampled. 
When filled, this cylinder automatically seals 
itself. A filter pad is then clamped over the 
bottom valve. Air pressure, created by com- 
pressing the rubber bulb, forces the milk out 
of the chamber through the disc and into the 
original can or tank. 


The manufacturers claim a number of ad- 
vantages for this new type of sediment de- 
tector. Copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to the Lowry Manufacturing 
Company. 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 150 extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 


























POSITION WANTED | 


BUYER for chain store or super-market. 
Available at once. With wide experience in 
butter, cheese and eggs. Thoroughly com- 
petent. Address Box 232, care this publica- 
tion. 12-M-E-B 

To represent shippers of Butter, Cheese or 
Eggs. Good outlet, carlot or less. Can handle 
baker’s cheese, cottage cheese and Muenster 
cheese any quantity needed. What 
you? Box 265, care this publication. 

12-M-E-B 

AS LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 
Available at once. Two years’ experience as 
bacteriologist. Mojonnier operator and rout- 
ine dairy laboratory control work. Licensed 
Babcock tester, familiar with standardization 
of milk, cream and ice cream. Experienced 
in making plant sanitary inspections. College 
graduate. References upon request. Box 
273, care this publication. 12-M 


By creamery 








have 





POSITION WANTED 

man with many years’ experience in manu- 
facturing high quality dairy by-products, all- 
around milk plant maintenance; also repair 
man. Any reasonable position considered. 
Apt. 2, 32-74 32nd St., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 
12-M 


POSITION WANTED—Wholesale But- 
ter, Cheese and Egg route—acquainted in 
Westchester, Connecticut, Long Island and 
New Jersey — man with wide experience 
would like to serve a regular route—Res- 
taurants, Markets, Delicatessens. Apt. 2, 
32-74 32nd St., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 12-M 








______ WANTED TOBUY —__ 

WANTED—Milk Truck Tank glass-lined 
or Stainless Steel, capacity 1,250-1600 gal- 
lons. Box 276, care this publication. 12-M 


SKIM MILK WANTED 








We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 213, care this publication. 


6-M-t.f. 








HELP WANTED Pes 
WANTED—Working plant foreman or 
capable Superintendent for city bottling 
plant. Knowledge of all dairy machinery 
and ability to handle men and iay out work 
is necessary. Apply Box No. 272, care this 
publication. 12-M-B 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


KOR SALE Liquidating Late Type 
Dairy equipment. Jacob Plavin & Sons, 229 
Fayette St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 11-M-2 

KOR SALE—50 and 100 gallon Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers; 6 it. to 9 ft. long Tub- 
ular Surface Coolers; Milwaukee and Moj- 
onnier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bottle Wash- 
ers; 14,000 lb. Peerless Multiple Tube 
Heater, S.S. Tubes; No. E-28, No. 32 Motor 
Driven and No. 71 Steam Driven De Laval 
Separators; 8 can MacKinley Straitaway 
Washer; 860 gallon Stainless Steel Holding 
Tank; 200, 330 and 300 gallon Pfaudler 
Glass Lined Holding Tanks; Stainless Steel 
Weigh Can 36” x 60”; 3 ft. to 6 ft. Copper 
Vacuum Pans; Homogenizers or Viscolizers ; 
Freezers, Pumps, Refrigerating Machinery, 
etc. Write or wire your requirements. Rob- 
ert P. Kehoe Machinery Company, 1 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 12-M 

FOR SALE—Two Cherry-Burrell Sim- 
plex I. T. Milk Coolers, each containing 
20—2 inch tubes 12 feet long. Used but in 
perfect condition. Box 274, care this pub- 
lication. 12-M-2 

FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell Milk Bottle 
Filler, Nuline G-16 (72-84 bottles per minute). 
In good condition. Can be seen in operation. 
Karsten Dairies, Inc., 2340 Ilermany Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 12-M 





MILK PRICES TEND UPWARD 


All Sections of Country Show Swi 
Toward Higher Levels 
(By Review's Washington Representatives 
Washington, D. C.—Fluid milk prices con- 
tinued an upward trend in November, as 
reported by the Marketing 
Service, following an increase in daily aver 

age sales of fluid milk during October 
4.80 per cent over the same period last year, 
according to reports from dealers in 192 
markets in the United States to the Milk 
Marketing Foundation. October was the fit 


Agricultural 


teenth successive month for which increased 
sales of fluid milk has been reported. 
Every section of the country during Noy- 
ember shared in the swing toward the higher 
price level, but largest increases were in the 
South. Birmingham, Ala., led with an ad 
vance of 75 buying 
prices and a step-up of 2 cents per quart on 


per cent on dealers’ 
retail prices. Other cities with a higher price 
level are New York City, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., Houston, Tex, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., Denver, 
Colo. Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal. 
The evaporated milk market is firm. Nov- 
ember and early December purchases by the 
F.S.C.C. total up to over 14,000,000 cases, 
or 609,000,000 pounds. Production of evap- 
orated milk in 269,320,000 
pounds, an increase of 56 per cent over a 
year earlier. No price changes occurred in 
wholesale markets in November. 


October was 


The dry skimmilk market was firm and 
slightly higher than a month earlier, except 
on animal feed product at San Francisco. 
F.S.C.C. purchases to early December totalled 
33,795,000 Ibs. 


——_ o— 
> 


Spencer, Iowa—A large powdered milk 
and cheese manufacturing plant may be im 
stalled here. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 


for November, 1941 








CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br 
(case) (case) 

@5.90/5.30@5 
| @5.90|5.30@5. 
Holiday 

@5.90\5.30@5. 


CASE 
EVAPORATED 
(case) (case) 
3.70@3. A 
13.70@3.7516% 


3.85 @— 
3.85 @— 
—_— 85@ 

- 3.85 @— 
3.85 @- 
3.85@ 

» erg 

> 85@ 


3.70@: 
13.70@: 
13.70@:3 
13.70@; 

3.70@ 
| 


| 
| @5 90) 5.30@ 5 
|—_- @5.90)5.30@5 
| @5.90\5.30@5. 
I— _ @5.9015.30@5. 
Holiday | 
|I—  @5.90/5.30@5. 
I—- @5.90|5.30@5. BE 
|I—_- @5. 905.30 @5. 3.85 @— 
— @5.90/5.30@5. 3.85 @— 
I— _ @5.90'5.30 @5. 40'3.85 @— 
I—_- @5. 90/ 5.30 @5. 40 | 3.85 @— 
|Holiday | 
I—_-_- @5. 90/5. 30@5. 
2 |— @65.90/5.30@5. 
I— _- @5.90/ 5.30 @5. 
@5.90|5.30@:5 
@5.90/5.30@5. 
@5.90|5.30@5. 
@5.90|5.30@5. 
@5.90\5.30@: 


= . 
Cason Wr) 


~ 
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3.85 @- 3.70 @3.75 
5 |3.70@3 
13.70@3. 
13.70@3.75 
3.70 @ 3.75 
13.70@3. 


85 @— 
85 @— 
85 @— 
85 @— 
85 @— 
85 @— 
85 @— 
.85@— 


|3.70@3. 
3.70@3. 
3.70@3. 
3.70@3. 
|3.70@3. 
|3.70@3. 
3.70@3. 
|3.70@3. 
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SWEETND.BULK whole milk 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can. Knownbr.Otherbr. Other br. 
price lb. 
516% @6%/10 @104/9.25@9.75 
@6%/|10 @104/9.25@9.7 


Unsw.cond. 
DRY SKIMMILK 
10% fat ——Spray—— —Hot 


price Ib. fob. factory Human 


Lb. Lb. 


} . ees 
Roller— | ~y oes State 
Other br 7 4 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 
prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
j}zone in effect in New York City Area 
Marketing Agreement 
handlers in figuring returns 
|| November. 





; | Basic 


woos Price Per 





@i44\134@14 


10 @1034/|9.25@9 
10 @103/9.25@9 
10 @103/|9.25@9. 
10 @103|9.25@9 
10 10319.25@9.75| 


@143|134@14 
@ 144/1348@14 
@144/138@14 
@144|1348@14 
@144|138@14 
| 
@143/134@14 
@ 144/134@14 
@.143|1348@14 
@143|134@14 
@143|138@14 
@144/134@14 


124@13 


124@13 
| 
10 @104)9.25¢ 
10 @103/9.2 
10 @103/9.2 
6/10 103) 9.2: 
10 @103/|9.2: 
6/10 104/9.25 


123@13 


1238@13 
|123@13 
123@13 
@ 104)}9.25 @9.73 @14|181014 1243@13 
@103/9. 7 @144/1348@14 
“42 |104@104)9. @144/133@14 | 
M% |104@ 1038/9. 2: @14}/1348@14 
104 @104/9. 2 @144/138@14 
% |104@103/9. @144/1348@14 
% |104@ 104) 9.25 @144/1348@14 
% |104@104/ 9.25 @ 144\1343@14 





5.90 | 5.35 3.85 | 3.73 


or or or or or olor or 


14.25 13.75 


; )124 @123|8% @8% 
@144/134@14 |123@13 |9 
! 


/123@13 | 


124@13 | 
1123@13 | 


123@13 |9 


124@13 |9% 


124@13 | 


per . butt 
cwt. difteret 
i\I $3.11 04 
||I (Relief) 2.54 4 
I (Outside) : .20* 04 
II-A 925 - 06 
II-B 655 . 
|| 1I-C 415 
| III 315 - 06 
IV-A 876 ma 
IV-B 179 
||Skimmilk adjustment included 
prices $.525 
*Plus uniform price for November, 194 
Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agricultal 
Fresh Frozen , 
Milk Cream Cream Co 
.397,461 107,690 10,329 42, 
-318,130 113,106 5,869 649, 
3,176,256 121,897 6.520 56, 
-298,944 124,032 14,732 5% 
.807,353 145,556 15,917 61 
,317,605 158,974 7,577 58, 
-182,199 140,839 5.344 55, 
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Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
|| May 
Apr. 
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HOMECOMING FOR A MOVIE QUEEN 


Elsie Borden, Who Rose to Hollywood Stardom on Fame Won at the New York World’s Fair, 
Returns to her Brookfield, Mass. Birthplace Amid the Acclaim of Young and Old 
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PERFECTLY PROCESSED 


Cow to Customer 


N these days of stiff competition, Mrs. Housewife 
has indeed become a keen, discriminating, hard-to-please 
connoisseur of milk products in particular. The first shallow 
cream line; or the least burned-flavor; or a little fleck of oil 
(melted butter fat) in your milk—and she’s gone with a hand- 
somer product. 


It is a fact, too, that the quality of the finished 
product is nothing less than the sum total of a lot of little 
processing steps. From cow to can—to receiving vat—to 
pasteurizer—to cooler-—to bottler—or wherever else it goes— 
a perfect product can be the result of nothing less than abso- 
lute perfection all down the line. 
O. & B. PURITY Milk Processing Equipment is 
built to give perfect handling all the way from Cow to Cus- 
tomer. It has years of successful manufacturing background, 
and thousands of pleased users to recommend it. It is built in 
a plant where intelligent, satisfied American artisans have 
spent lifetimes learning how to produce a better grade of 
milk handling equipment than has ever been created before. 
From the little farm cooler that 
kills bacteria by the trillions, all the 
way down to the Superduty DeLuxe 
that gives you bone-dry, sweet smell- 
ing cans that stay sweet—you'll find 
O. & B. PURITY Equipment is some- 
thing to tie to. You can buy it with 
your eyes shut, as a lot of other up-to- 
date plants are doing, and find your- 
self right side up with care every time 
—just try it, and see! 


ist! 1 BOS 


You can’t cool your milk too quickly 
after it leaves the cow. A very few moments’ dif- 
ference in cooling will make a whale of a difference 
in bacteria count—and, incidentally, in the selling 
pep of the product you deliver to your customer, 
The O. & B. Gregory Cooler shown 
above will handle freshly drawn milk in a matter 
of seconds. Just the time it takes the milk to run 
from top to bottom will drop the temperature to 


| 
i 


within one degree of the cooling medium. No 
milk plant can afford to have a single customer 
without such lightning-quick equipment 

Every Gregory Cooler is constructed of 
pure copper—the metal everlasting. Crimped 
and smoothly soldered by an ingenious process, 
every drop of cooling medium must run the en- 
tire width of the cooler at every turn. 

Yes, we have a complete line of Farm 
Coolers. Write for the literature. 


Estapished 1873 °Near\U 5eventt_Years of Honest EQUiprnent 
RR OB cn RE aA i SR IEE ee ATI a BE 


The Senior Positive Pasteurizer 
shown above is indeed the Aristo- 
crat of Round Pasteurizers. It is 
built from the best of materials, 
and is unusually heavy and rigid. 
Completely encased in shining 
stainless steel, and all miik sur- 
faces are of the same enduring 
material. Very fast heating: pro- 
duces a deep cream line; and the 
most fastidious Milk Man could 
not ask in his ‘“‘show’’ plant a 
finer or more beautiful piece of 
milk handling equipment. 
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INSPECTION AT THE VACUUM PAN 


Quality of Evaporated and Condensed Milk Is Contingent Upon the 
Watchful and Experienced Eye of the Operator 
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—THE'AIR-TIGHT’ SEPARATOR 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG |§=VANCOUVER 


The De Laval “ Air-Tight’’ 
Clarifier is the better way of 
removing sediment from milk 
in any plant... Indispensable 
with short-time systems and 
for homogenized milk... 
Widely used in condensaries. 


HE quality and, to a considerable extent, the 

value of most milk plant products—cream, ice 
cream and butter, for example— depend primarily 
upon how well the separator does its work. Im- 
properly separated cream cannot be worked into 
the really first-grade product demanded by the 
trade today. Nor can wasted butter-fat be used 
to pay dividends. 


Realizing this, the largest milk companies have 
installed more and more De Laval “Air-Tight”’ 
Separators, until today most, if not all, of their 
key plants are equipped with the separators which 
produce better cream at lower cost. 


And the story does not end there. The “Air- 
Tight’’ Separator, with its closed connections, ab- 
sence of foam, elevating features and numerous 
sanitary improvements, makes for a plant that is 
easier to operate in an efficient and economical 
manner—and one that is easier to keep in mod- 
ern, sanitary condition. 


E LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 
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OF GROWING STATURE IN THE DAIRY SCENE 


Rapid Expansion of Concentrated Milk Volume in Recent Years Is Being 
Intensified by Wars Abroad and Defense Efforts at Home 








The Farm Co 
You Cant Blindfold / 


Ther re isn’t any question about it. The little O. & B. PURITY 
Boe *n Kover Kooler is by all odds, the fastest known method of cooling the 
farmer's milk. Just once, running from top to bottom, and his milk is safe — 
within one degree of the cooling medium. 
Then, too, the PURITY aerates as well as cools. The thin film 
of milk meets the oxygen in the air. Animal and barnyard odors disappear like 
magic, and the milk will keep much longer. 
But then- -there’s the rub. Milk inspectors in certain districts 
have frowned upon the little farm cooler because, with covers off, the milk is 
exposed to dust in the air. We have always supplied the regular lift-covers. But 
folks are careless, and sometimes do not use them 
So, at the inspectors’ suggestions, we have developed The Farm 
Cooler You Can't Fool. It will not work with the covers off. 
That delights the inspectors, of course, and we rather think 
you'll like it too. Better inve stigate, and see if you don’t. 





“Tt = New Handy Safe C-D Sediment Tester 


“4° ’ rye? ‘ . rh . 

This O. & B. PURITY Handy Sediment Tester is 
designed along new and original lines. It is simple, speedy, sure and 
sanitary. Perhaps it's the one you have been looking for. The sample 
comes off the very bottom of the can. Takes exactly the same amount 
of milk whether can is full, or only partly filled. In making the test, the 
operator's hands do not touch any part of the tester that comes in con- 
tact with the milk. The most sanitary and accurate tests are the result. 


HOW IT WORKS. Place sediment disc over screen at bottom 
of tester. Then snap disc and screen securely in place, with the 
: side lever. Immerse the 

tester to the bottom of 

the can, and pull the 

handle up. This draws 

about a pint of milk 

through small curved 

tubeinto the tester. Now 

push the handle down. 

This forces the milk in 

tester through the disc 

and back into the can. 





Now withdraw tester, open the 
bottom, remove the disc, in- 
sert another, and you are now 
ready for the next test. 





Kleen, Kover Koolers open up 
instantly for easy cleaning and 
inspection. The entire outfit 
may be thoroughly washed in 
an ordinary sink. Easily lifted 
away from wail, and mounted 
back again. 


Kovers completely cover the 
Kooler—even the supply tank is 
covered. Kooler swings in any di- 
rection. Opens wide for cleaning; 
is instantly demountable. 
Illustration at left shows Kovers 
closed and supporting lower 
trough, partly withdrawn. It is 
evident Kooler can not be used 
with covers open. Grooves which 
support the trough also act as 
spouts, carrying off any conden- 
sate which may form inside 
Kovers. 


Years of Honest EGUIpment 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


BOLSTERING THE BRITISH WAR EFFORT 


Replacing Men Now Aiding in the Defense of the Island Fortress, These 
Smiling Girls of England Carry On in an Important Job 
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De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World’s 
Standard” Separators are available 
in capacities to 11,000 pounds. 












. tart Saving 






with an 


‘AIR-TIGHT SEPARATOR 


... IMIS Year 


ANY De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators now being installed will 

have saved one-half or more of their cost before the beginning 

of a new year. Why, then, wait another six to eight months to begin 

profiting by the economies the “Air-Tight” will some day bring to 
your plant. 





It is a simple matter to arrange the installation of an “Air-Tight” 
Separator in a way that will not interfere at all with your present 
operation. In many cases it is unnecessary to disturb the old separator 
in any way until after the “Air-Tight” is actually in use. For the 
pressure feed, closed system and elevating features of the “Air-Tight” 
usually make it desirable to place the new separator in a different and 
more convenient location in the plant. 


A De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator installed now will in most cases 
immediately make available more product and a better product to sell 
and effect a reduction in the cost of practically every phase of separa- 
tor operation. It skims cleaner and also saves both cream and skim- 
milk by eliminating foam; consumes less power, less oil; costs less to 
maintain; requires less attendance; simplifies and improves the whole 
cream operation. Write for catalog. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 


MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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The De Laval “Air-Tight” 
Clarifier is the better way 
of removing sediment from 
milk in any plant .. . In- 
dispensable with short-time 
systems and for homogen- 
ized milk . . . Widely used 
in condensaries. 
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EFFICIENCY ON THE RECEIVING LINE 


Modern Equipment Permits the Plant Operator to Dump Up to Sixteen Cans 
of Milk Per Minute With Automatic Weighing and Sampling 
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The B. a bcock . 
v Sy, } Showing 300-gallon size 
S . Babcock Rectangular 
: 4 PURITY Positive Pasteur- 
, a ' izer. This size is fitted with 


) two motors, each back- 
PURITY POSITIVE nme apetene Mote 


the clean simple lines—no 
1 projecting pumps or at- 
: tachments used, or needed. 


Finished stainless steel, or 
painted exterior. 














Anas ai eRe 


~ Simple-Solid- Sure and Speed 


+ . 
The Babcock Rec- ] 
1 tangular Pasteur- Automattic - OU - at our O, . 
izer fitted with 


full automatic 

control. Thiscon- Here’s a shimmering stainless steel machine that’s erery inch a 
tached to anv pasteurizer. It surprised its own designers with its scientifically fast, flexible 
izer. We can also performance. In fact, it is as simple in construction and flexible in action as 
SUPP IW tie cantat any of our round machines which made the enviable reputation of PURITY 
—also an alarm = POSITIVE PASTEURIZERS the country over. 

thermometer. * 

Write us. 


The agitation is very gentle, but simple and powerful. One agitator is suffi- 
cient for the smaller sizes, and two for the larger. Outer jacket is of ingot iron, welded. Lined with 
an inch of pure cork board, faced with 20-0z. copper, which makes for quick heating and con- 
sistent holding. Entire exterior of the Babcock Rectangular is covered with shining polished 
stainless steel, and the appearance is all that could be asked for. 


The Babcock Rec- The heating, accomplished with powerful heater-circulator units of our own 
et oy special design, is very fast. This results in a natural raw-milk flavor and deep cream line. 
heater. This is * 

compulsory in We fabricate compiete lines of Pasteurizers, both Round and Rectangular. Whatever your 

certain areas. requirements may be, we have nachine that will meet them perfectly. The facilitie J 
Manufactured plunning department are also at your ¢ sposal Better write 
according to U.S, 

Public Health 

Service Milk Or- 

dinance and code, 

and certain modi- 

fications to meet 

specific board of 

health require- 

ments. Can be 

supplied on any 

pasteurizer in 

the PURIT ¥. Line. 


« of our 
us before you invest. 
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MILK PROCESSING ON A LARGE SCALE 


This View of Borden-Weiland Company Daylight Plant at Chicago Furnishes Excellent 
Example of Conveyorized Equipment and Other Modern Installation Features 
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The Air-Tight' Separator 


effects a 
hur 


in the Butter Factory 


XHAUSTIVE testing by modern methods proves that a 
De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator in the average medium- 
to-large-size butter factory will save enough butterfat to pay 
for itself within approximately two years. The comparison 
is made with new separators of any other type. Where old 
separators are replaced the time required for an “Air-Tight” 
to pay for itself will, of course, be much less. 


Just as the “Air-Tight” produces more and better cream 
for fluid purposes, so it produces more cream having greater 
churnability for butter-making purposes. Hence there is less 
fat lost in butter-milk as well as in skim-milk. These savings 
of the “Air-Tight” Separator are a demonstrated fact. 


Further large savings, depending upon the present ex- 
perience of the plant, result from savings of skim-milk, power, 
oil, attendance and maintenance expense. In some cases 
skim-milk savings alone have been sufficient to pay for the 
ea: 48 «. o 

Air-Tight” in little more than a year. 


There is no doubt about it—the De Laval “Air-Tight” pl = re a, a-sge Aoi 
Separator is today’s outstanding investment for increasing sparring gah ipspralicierg enSerpn S., \meege 
profits. DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Why not ask for complete details? THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


“AIR-TIGHT"’ and “WORLD'S STANDARD" TYPES 
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SOUTHERN “QUEEN OF THE MILKY WAY” 


Evelyn Walden, Scottsburg Belle Who Reigned Over the 194! Dairy Day 
Activities at Virginia Tech, with Milking Contest Winner Vivian Grubb 











LTHOUGH Webster doesn't say so, a 

cream separator might well be defined 
as: “the machine which makes or breaks a 
cream-producing operation.’ Butterfat wasted 
by a separator remains forever lost; poor 
cream resulting from improper separation can- 
not be converted into a first-grade product 
that will increase sales. 


The De Laval “Air-Tight’’ Separator not 
only gives yow more product and a better 
product to sell; it effects a reduction in the 
cost of practically every phase of separator 
operation: skims cleaner and also saves cream 
by eliminating foam; saves skim-milk; con- 
sumes less power, less oil; costs less to main- 
tain; requires less attendance; simplifies and 
improves the whole cream operation. 


Why impose high separating costs on your 
plant when an “Air-Tight’ Separator will 
quickly pay for itself and, in addition, pro- 
duce better cream in a more sanitary manner? 
Write for catalog. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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A BOY, HIS DOG AND A GLASS OF MILK 


Young Kenneth Pierson of New Haven, Connecticut Pauses With His Pla; mate 
For a Liberal Portion of Health-Giving Refreshment 
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FORGET if you will, the better cream he De La . 
Tight” Separator j is capable of producing. Forget its: 
convenience features. Forget improved sanitation. But; 
member that even though the “Air-Tight’”’ had none of th 
features, it would still be today’s outstanding separator for 
reasons of pure economy. 


The cost of operating a separator includes: loss of product; 
labor; power; oil; maintenance and depreciation. The “ Air- 
Tight’ can effect a substantial reduction in each of these items. 
It saves butterfat by skimming cleaner and in the butter factory 
by reducing churning losses as well; it stops skim-milk losses 
by eliminating foam; saves labor at the separator as well as 
at other points; consumes less power and oil; costs less for 
repair and lasts longer. 


Write today for more complete details of the world’s 
most economical separator. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco t 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited c 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG = VANCOUViR De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World's 


Standard”’ Separators are available in 
capacities to 11,000 pounds. 


The De Laval reguler-purpose ’ "World's 
Standard” Separator is ideal for plants 
having little or no need for the special 
advantages which the De Laval “Air- 
Tight’ Separator offers. The direct motor- 
driven type saves 30% ry Sol ental 15% to 


90% in oil and up to of fat losses as 


compared with earlier types of separators. Ss e PA R ATO R « 
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Hew often have you been. unpleasantly 
surprised at the stale odor of the average milk 

can—“‘the morning after?” 

Perhaps that same can tested sterile — and smelled 

sweet—when freshly washed. Then, why the odor? For, if odor— 

then bugs! 

Evidently your nose next day is a surer guide than 

a test following the ordinary washer. 

In most cans, bacteria adhere and breed in pockets, 

in broken seams, in rust holes, and in cracks almost invisible to 

the naked eye. Unless the sterilizing process reaches them all 


thoroughly, the survivors will again breed and multiply—and ° 


your can will surely smell filthy the following morning. 


PURITY washing methods, however, are so intensely 
thorough that a PURITY-washed can will still test and smell 
sweet the following day. 


“Your nose surely knows’”’—make ““The Nose Test”, 
after a PURITY Washer—and see for yourself! 


We build complete lines of washers in both standard and superduty 
straightaway capacities; alxo in Rotaries. There's a PURITY 
just meeting your needs write us for information before you buy. 


The famous two-step 
PURIT Y forwarding move- 
ment is one reason for the 
exceedingly thorough work 
of a PURITY machine. A 
can well washed is com- 
paratively easy to sterilize. 
In its two-stage move- 
ment, PURITY packs in 
just double the treating 
wallops of an ordinary 
machine. By moving the 
can just half as far, we 
double the number of 
treating positions. All 
PURITY Rotaries embody 
this Superduty principle. 





The 2\%-can capacity 
PURITY Tornado Rotary. 
This little giant possesses 
all the advantages of the 
other PURITY Rotaries. 
The PURITY two-step 
movement gives it twice 
the treating positions of 
the ordinary machine. 
Closed-mouth sterilizing 
insures a thoroughly clean 
can. The new PURITY 
cold-air drying method 
is possible because a 
PURIT Y-processed can is 
‘‘glove-hot”’. This little 
machine is a revelation. 


This is the PURITY 
Tornado Rotary, 4- and 
6-can size, showing 
loading and unloading 
side. All PURITY 
Tornado Rotaries are 
equipped with the fa- 
mous PURITY Closed- 
mouth Process. The 
can slides over the 
sterilizing jet on a flat 
plate—and the steriliz- 
ing steam builds up an 
actual pressure inside 
the can. The live steam 
is thus forced into 
every crack, seam, and 
crevice, cooking out 
the bacteria, and leav- 
ing the can completely 
sterilized. Many other 
up-to-date features 
youcan’tafford to miss. 
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LAUNCHING DAIRY WEEK AT TORONTO 


Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, High Commissioner to Canada From the United Kingdom, 
Addressing the Congress of Associations of the Dairy Industries 








THE 'AIR-TIGHT' SEPARATOR 
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HE quality and, to a considerable extent, the 

value of most milk plant products—cream, ice 
cream and butter, for example— depend primarily 
upon how well the separator does its work. Im- 
properly separated cream cannot be worked into 
the really first-grade product demanded by the 
trade today. Nor can wasted butter-fat be used 
to pay dividends. 


Realizing this, the largest milk companies have 
installed more and more De Laval “Air-Tight” 
Separators, until today most, if not all, of their 
key plants are equipped with the separators which 
produce better cream at lower cost. 


And the story does not end there. The “Air- 
Tight’’ Separator, with its closed connections, ab- 
sence of foam, elevating features and numerous 
sanitary improvements, makes for a plant that is 
easier to operate in an efficient and economical 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY manner—and one that is easier to keep in mod- 


165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago ern, sanitary condition. 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG §=VANCOUVER 


The De Laval “ Air-Tight’’ 


Clarifier is the better way of q 
removing sediment from milk 

in any plant. . . Indispensable 

with short-time systems and 


for homogenized milk... 


Widely used in condensaries. SEPAR ATO Qe 
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MILK ENTERS THE FIELD OF FASHIONS 








Dorothy Maguire, Lovely Star of the Broadway Success “Claudia”, Gowned in a Charles 
Le Maire Creation of Whose Fabric the New Casein Fibre “Aralac’’ Forms a Part 





OUTSTANDING milk plants and condensaries 
in all parts of the country have installed the 
De Laval “Air-Tight’’ Milk Clarifier for a single 
basic reason: to insure a better product. 
But in doing so, they have attained other almost 
equally important objectives, chief among which 
in many cases is lower operating costs. 


The ability of the centrifugal clarifier to more 
completely remove sediment from milk is never 
seriously questioned. Tests have repeatedly shown 
that clarification removes several times as. much 
sediment from the same milk as can be removed 
by other processes. 


Then, too, the “ Air-Tight’’ Clarifier is completely 


165 Broadway, New York 


427 Randolph St., Chicago 


USE A 


“AIR- TIGHT’ 
CLARIFIER 


lo Kemove 
Sediment 


adaptable to every conceivable milk plant layout 
and condition. It is a completely enclosed unit, 
receiving and discharging milk under pressure; the 
same pump which feeds the clarifier furnishes pres- 
sure to elevate the milk after clarification, pass it 
through heaters, coolers, etc. 


In addition to its ordinary advantages in improv- 
ing the product and lowering sediment removal 
costs in connection with regular bottling plant and 
condensary service, the “ Air-Tight” Clarifier might 
be termed “must” equipment at plants in which 
short-time, high-temperature pasteurizing systems 
have been installed and in the production of homo- 
genized milk where sediment-free milk is essential. 
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THE. DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY ‘\ 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 
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New York City Market Prices 


on Leading Descriptions of 


Concentrated Milks 
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Formerly Appearing in the 








American Produce Review 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE | 


Producers’ Price Current 


(SUBSCRIPTION EDITION) 


Published Daily by the 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 


Sample copies gladly sent on request 


Subscription Rates 
$12.00 per Year - - - - $1.25 per Month 





























FOR MAKING MILK CANS LAST LONGER 


Observance of these simple rules will save vital 
defense material for your country ... and save 
money for you. 


KEEP CANS DRY: Use Can Washer which 
dries cans with HOT AIR. If such a washer is 
not available, ask producers to leave covers off 
of returned cans and to invert them on rack 
until thoroughly dry. 


HAVE MILK HOUSE WELL VENTILATED: 
Moist air is the milk can’s worst enemy. Ask 
producers not to expose cans to damp air. 


FILL CANS IMMEDIATELY AFTER CHLORINE 
STERILIZATION: Chlorine is often corrosive 
when allowed to dry or partially evaporate on 
any dairy metal. 

USE RECOMMENDED WASHING COMPOUNDS: 
Avoid compounds with abrasive action or high 
percentage of free caustic alkali. 

MAKE SURE CANS ARE PROPERLY RINSED: 
Be sure no cleaner solution or cleaner powder 
spots are left in can. 

AVOID SCRAPING WITH STIRRING ROD: 
Scraping removes tinning. Use a CP Stirring 
Rod with no sharp edges or obstructions. 


DON’T REPLACE COVERS 
BEFORE CANS ARE DRY 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES: Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Dallas - Denver - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New York 
Omaha - Philadelphia - Portland, Oregon - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Toledo - Waterloo, lowa 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MBG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Toronto, Ont., Canada Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C.1, England 











